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WHEN the tramp with the deep-set 
brown eyes said, “‘ Any old clo’s you 
could spare, m’m ?”’ Mrs Chipley had 
a feeling that she should have shaken 
her head decisively and closed the 
door. It was what John would have 
done, but she lacked John’s firmness 
with these wayfarers; they seldom 
came to her house without getting at 
least a cup of tea, and sometimes an 
ageing garment which, often, had not 
been quite finally discarded by its 
owner. This particular tramp’s eyes 
influenced her also; for they seemed 
to her to express a rather mournful 
appeal, like those of a spaniel. She 
noticed that his elbow stuck out of 
the arm of his coat, and was a little 
moved by that, too. 

For these reasons Mrs Chipley 
hesitated, with the proverbial result. 
She thought of the old coat of her 
husband’s hanging in the garden shed, 
and considered that John could well 
spare it, though it was true he wore 
itnow and then for rough jobs. When 
she returned with it the tramp thanked 
her politely, and his tall form as he 
leaned forward to take it was not 


without grace; Mrs Chipley could 
almost believe he had bowed. She 
was also pleased that, unlike some 
who came, he did not take advantage 
of her good nature by asking for 
money as well. Instead he went 
away at once, the coat rolled under 
his arm; and Mrs Chipley, following 
to the gate, watched him trudge up 
the hill towards Overbury and the 
open country. In the little market 
town below, the church clock was 
striking four, its note as mellow as 
the October sunshine that patterned 
the road with shadows of elms; but 
its news of the death of another 
hour conveyed no sense of purpose 
or significance. There are afternoons 
in the fall of the year when all stands 
still, and clocks and watches with 
their feverish ticking are irrelevant, 
out of tune with the world. 

It was not until some minutes had 
passed that Mrs Chipley turned again 
towards the stucco-covered cottage, 
and by then the tramp had gone out 
of her thoughts. Other colours than 
the deep brown of his appealing eyes 
had impressed themselves while she 
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stood relaxed at the garden gate; 
the hues of beech and oak and bramble 
aglow, the vivid black and red of 
berries in festoons and spires and 
clusters, wholesome and deadly mingled 
indiscriminately, but all having their 
place in the pageant. 

A little before five Helen came in 
from school, and when they were 
half-way through their tea John’s 
step was heard in the passage. At 
once the sound recalled to Mrs Chipley 
the thought of the tramp, and with 
it a faint sense of misgiving. John 
was unpredictable about the old things 
she gave away, sometimes cheerfully 
acquiescent, but at others, for no 
reason that she could perceive, making 
a great fuss over the giving of some- 
thing almost worthless, something he 
would never have missed if left to 
himself. She hoped he would not be 
difficult about his old coat, but in 
any case it was better to get the 
admission over at once; she told 


him about the tramp as soon as he 


had sat down at table, while she 
gave him his tea. 

He seemed startled. “Did you 
feel in the pockets ?”’ he asked, his 
voice sharp and high. 

She had felt in the pockets; there 
had been nothing in them. 

“You felt in all of them?” he 
persisted, the same disconcerting air 
of urgency about him. 

** Why, dear, I—I think so. Ought 
there to have been anything there ?” 
she answered, beginning to be rather 
daunted by his manner. 

“Ought there? Well, I don’t 
know whether there ought, but I 
know there certainly was something 
there. Just a trifle of five one-pound 
notes—that’s all,’’ John said. 

‘Five pounds! But why on earth 
should you have five pounds in that 
ragged old coat, John? And how 
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could they be there, when I felt in 
both the pockets ? ” 

He sat back in his chair frowning 
at her, and answered with the slowness 
of exasperation. ‘‘ You felt in both 
pockets and you didn’t find the 
money because I put it in the little 
pocket in the inside lining, do you 
see? And why did I put it there} 
Why, because Joe Pegnall came round 
last night to pay back the five pounds 
I lent him, and seeing I had my old 
coat on at the time I just slipped the 
money into that pocket and forgot 
it until this morning. Who'd have 
thought that by the time I got home 
the coat would be gone—handed over 
to the first pestering tramp who 
comes to the door? Do you think 
we can afford to give away wads of 
notes to every lazy down-and-out 
who comes along—do you ?” 

Of course his wife did not think 
anything of the kind, and, a little 
unnecessarily, she said so. She also 
said, with unfeigned contrition, that 
it would be a lesson to her to be 
more careful what she gave away at 
the door in future. 

‘What time was the man here?” 
John cut in. 

“Oh, about an hour ago, dear.” 

He stood up, his tea forgotten. 
“Those chaps don’t get far in an 
hour. I’m going after him. If you 
yourself didn’t find that inside pocket, 
there’s a chance he hasn’t noticed it 
either, and he may have the money 
still on him without knowing it. 
Anyhow, it’s worth trying. Five 
pounds is five pounds.” 

Mrs Chipley tried to picture what 
would happen if John did overtake 
the tall man with the mournful eyes, 
and if the tramp denied all knowledge 
of the matter or perhaps asserted 
that the money was his own—as, i 
a sense, it was. But she would no 
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The travellers had halted opposite 
@ little stone house, shaped like an L, 
and having an air of rather self- 
conscious charm. Chintz curtains 
draped its mullioned windows ; late- 
flowering aubretia festooned a low 
stone wall bordering a loggia, and 
staddle-stones mushroomed out of its 
smooth lawn. A woman was fussing 
over some plants near the gate, and 
John stepped nearer and spoke— 

“Pardon me, ma’am, have you 
noticed a tall tramp passing along 
this way in the last hour or so ?”’ 

The woman stood upright and 
looked at him through spectacles on 
which glinted the westering sun, so 
that they flamed like two small 
satellite suns. Her manner was one 
of candid curiosity. 

“Ha! The tramp I saw was very 
tall indeed.’”” She made an exuberant 
gesture with the trowel she carried, 
flourishing it towards the tree-tops. 
“So tall that I had a ridiculous idea 
the beds in the workhouses would 
never be long enough for him. I 
imagined that his feet would always 
stick out at the bottom. Most tramps 
are rather on the small side, I’ve 
noticed.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I dare say you are 
right. Could you say which way he 
went ?”’ asked John, visibly shaken 
by this unlooked-for expansiveness. 

“Oh dear, has he stolen some- 
thing?” she inquired with earnest 
concern, coming nearer the gate. 

“It wouldn’t be exactly true to 
say he had stolen anything, but all 
the same he has got something of 
mine he oughtn’t to have, and we 
want to catch up with him, do you 
see ? 99 

‘** A mystery !”’ she exclaimed, with 
obvious pleasure. ‘“‘ Now come inside, 
and I will tell you what I know. Yes, 
both of you, of course.”” The spectacles 
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flashed invitingly in the direction o 
Helen, who wanted to giggle and was 
trying hard to prevent it. 

Reluctantly John stepped _ inside 
the garden, Helen following, and they 
perched themselves on the low stone 
wall beside the loggia. At one 
their hostess bounded up again, and, 
disappearing into the cottage, returned 
with a glass of cider for John and 4 
lemonade for Helen. 

“ Walking makes one thirsty—drink 
these !”’ she commanded, and while 
they drank her voice flowed o: 
“TI said just now, there’s a mystery 
here, and I say again—I ascent 
mystery. Now what can it be that 
this tramping lamp-post has which 
he has not stolen and yet ought not 
to have? I wonder why you ar 
scouring the countryside for him?” 

John’s face, emerging from his 
glass, expressed so much surprise 
that she became explanatory. 

“There, I see you are privately 
calling me Miss Nosey Parker—isn't 
he, dear ? ’’—this with a bright smile 
at Helen. ‘‘ Well, call me that if 
you wish, though my name is Water. 
son—Thelma Waterson.” 

“No, no, I wasn’t thinking anything 
like that, Miss Waterson,” John pro- 
tested, with more politeness than 
accuracy. He was cheered by the 
cider, but still much perplexed to 
discover what he and Helen were 
doing here, and why it was taking #9 
long to get a straight answer to a very 
simple question. 

“Oh, but I’m afraid you were,’ 
she insisted, wagging a finger. “ Still, 
to be fair to myself, I am not being 
idly curious about your tramp. 
Mystery is my trade; I really cannot 
afford, when you come hinting of § 
mystery at my very gate, not to find 
out all I can about it. This little 
place of mine here—furnished, reno 
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yated, and redecorated on mysteries. 
Bread and butter, too. You might 
think there was nothing more matter- 
offact than bread and butter; yet 
every slice of mine has a mystery 
behind it.” 

“Tg that so, ma’am?”’ said John, 
wondering whether he could convey 
to Helen his suspicion that it might 
be well to make a bolt for it. Helen, 
however, was not looking at him; 
she had become very red in the face, 
but was beginning to hope she would 
not disgrace them both by an out- 
break of giggling which, once begun, 
she would be powerless to stop. 

“Indeed it is, and that, of course, 
is just my absurd way of explaining 
that I write thrillers,” pursued Miss 
Thelma Waterson. “Give me the 
slightest whiff of a plot and I’m off 
like a hound on the scent!” 

John felt much eased by these 
words, which at least offered a more 
rational explanation of the woman’s 


odd remarks than anything he had 


dared to hope for. True, a female 
who talked in this strain and who 
confessed to the authorship of thrillers 
was not one with whom he felt he 
could have much in common; never- 
theless there was a relaxation of 
tension, and his relief found vent in 
4 little burst of geniality. 

“Eh, so that’s it? Then I’m afraid, 
ma'am, that you will be disappointed 
in us. Whatever there may be in 
your bread and butter, there’s no 
mystery about that tramp or about 
my old coat that he has got.” 

“Oh, but there may be a germ!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Well,” said John, “I shouldn’t 
tare to wear the coat again—not 
after a tramp had had it.” 

“The germ of an idea. Just 
something for the mind to work 
upon. That is all I ever need,” 
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continued Miss Waterson, expanding 
her thought. 

John perceived his mistake. He 
hastened to cover it up by teiling 
his little story. He did not tell it 
well, because the only aspect of it 
upon which he could have dwelt 
with animation was the exasperat- 
ing, indiscriminate generosity of Mrs 
Chipley; and that was not a topic 
on which to let oneself go in talking 
to a stranger. However, the hearer 
appeared quite satisfied. 

“Thank you, thank you!” she 
said earnestly. “Do you know, 
you have quite revived me; I was 
feeling so stale before you called. 
Intellectually, I mean. But it has 
been my experience that manna always 
falls when the tired brain needs food. 
I begin to see the setting, and quite 
a plausible motive, for a murder 
story!” 

John got off the wall somewhat 
hastily and said they must be going. 
She tried no longer to detain them, 
but walked with them to the gate, 
and explained that she had seen the 
tramp go up the grass-grown lane 
that ran straight ahead, instead of 
following the road into the village. 
As she latched the gate behind them 
she called: “Do come and tell me 
how it all ends! I’m so curious to 
know—and it would be helpful, too!” 

They followed the lane for some 
time in silence. For both of them 
the encounter had changed their 
mood. Helen, though she would 
hardly have confessed it under torture, 
had begun to feel just a little nervous, 
but at the same time the adventure 
had grown more exciting and she 
would not willingly have turned back. 
As for John, he was somehow less 
doggedly intent on recovering the 
coat and its contents than he had 
been; but he also was not disposed 
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to turn homeward yet. The silence 
all about them was profound, and 
their steps were soundless on the 
short grass. The setting sun, now 
touching the dark tops of the trees, 
diffused its golden autumnal light ; 
and John, as is common at such 
times and in such places, found his 
thoughts being lifted a little out of 
their ordinary rut. For quite long 
periods he forgot the ironmongery 
business, forgot the tall tramp, forgot 
the loss of his five pounds. Instead 
he stared away across the uplands 
spread in their shining haze, and it 
came to him how this golden age of 
the year, even in the height of its 
glory, contained its own clear intima- 
tions of decline into the silver age of 
frost and ice, and the leaden age of 
sunless skies. And then he thought 
he saw how it was the same with 


men and with nations: how pros- 


perous eras had within them the 
seeds, and the sure intimations, of 


dark pinched times to come—and 
yet of another springtime beyond 
these. He wondered whether there 
was behind it all some changeless 
law; whether it was to be with 
man’s history on the earth, as with 
the seasons, an everlasting rotation. 
Such ideas, to say the least of it, 
did not often trouble John Chipley, 
@ man who had to watch the pence 
and shillings, and who could never 
spare much thought from the shop ; 
now that he had them, he found 
them rather beyond his power of 
expression; and, if he could have 
expressed them, they were not such 
as he would have talked of to Helen. 
For all of which reasons the silence 
continued unbroken. 

The sun dropped down into the 
black depths of the copse and glowed 
there fierily like a last spark among 
coals. Tenuous ribbons of mist 
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appeared in the hollows, and bir 
passed overhead singly or in flights 
but all alike silent and undeviating, 
And in the lane the grass took on, 
deeper shade of green, the bordering 
hedges grew darker. 

“Soon we might go past the tramp 
without seeing him, even if he was 
sitting quite near to us,”’ said Helen, 
It was so long since any word had 
passed between them, and John had 
been so lost in his abstracted mood 
that he was startled by her voice. 

“So we might, dear. No ws 
going on. In fact, I suppose we 
ought to have turned back by nov. 
The money is lost, and there’s nothing 
more to be done or said.” 

He would have been astonished, 
when he set out, to know that in an 
hour or two he could come to look 
upon his loss so coolly. It was Helen, 
not he, who had retained something 
of the ardour of the hunt, and who 
said now: “We can’t have passed 
him yet, daddy ; it is only just begin- 
ning to get dark. And look! there 
is a house up there; the first one 
since we left Overbury. Perhaps the 
tramp went there. Let’s go and ask 
them before we give up!” 

“And maybe meet another Miss 
Waterson, and have to tell our tale 
all over again ?’’ John asked. 

Helen, however, would not be dis- 
couraged, and in the end they went 
forward together. The house stood 
square and gaunt against the lucent 
sky, looking as if it had weathered 
the upland gales of at least three 
hundred winters. It was set at the 
corner where the lane joined a road 
that ran along the top of the ridge, 
and the path from road to house 
lay through a tangle of high unkempt 
bushes. The light of a lamp shone 
from one of its windows. 

Their knock was answered before 
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the sound of it had died away, and 
by somebody who certainly had little 
resemblance to that sprightly pur- 
yeyor of thrillers, Miss Thelma Water- 
son. The man was small and spare, 
grey-headed, and in age perhaps a 
year or two beyond seventy. Nothing 
about him seemed out of the ordinary 
except a hint of eagerness, or perhaps 
of agitation, in his manner ; his hand 
on the door-knob trembled as if with 
some repressed excitement. At John’s 
question he nodded. 

“Yes, oh yes ; the man you describe 
came here not long ago. Asked for 
food — nothing else. I gave him 
enough to go on with; a loaf and a 
bottle of beer, and what was left 
of the joint.” 

Yet it was apparent that he felt 
no interest in the tramp, had no 
curiosity to know why they were 
searching for the man. When John 
inquired whether he had noticed 
which way their quarry went, he 
stroked his chin and answered with 
a vague shake of the head. John 
hesitated, undecided whether to wish 
him good evening and turn away, or 
whether to continue the conversation. 
Oddly, his impulse was to linger, so 
little urgency did there now seem 
about the pursuit of that elusive 
vagrant somewhere on the road ahead. 
He said, “Well, we may come up 
with the fellow some time if we keep 
on. Most likely he is not far away. 
If you gave him beer, and so much 
food, I suppose he’ll not go far before 
he settles down to them.” 

“No doubt it was more than he 
expected ; it was perhaps more than 
I should have given on any other 
evening,” the old gentleman replied 
tather quickly, as if anxious to seize, 
while he could, the opportunity that 
John’s words had presented. “A 
loaf, yes ; anyone who came would 
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be welcome to that. But the beer 
and the joint were, of course, excep- 
tional, and given in a spirit of—of 
festivity. The man came in a lucky 
hour. The fact is, I have had a 
little adventure this evening in this 
old house, and was in the mood to 
celebrate, even if only with a tramp.” 

““You’ve nobody to celebrate with 
except him?” asked John, respond- 
ing to the other’s confidential manner. 
Indeed, he spoke with an intuitive 
sympathy which itself revealed how 
the quiet of the evening had worked 
upon him; for it was a quality not 
often apparent in him at home or 
in the shop. 

“Nobody, as you say. That is 
what has been so vexatious. You 
might as well not find a thing at all, 
if there is nobody to know you have 
found it. One might say, in fact, 
that until you can impart the know- 
ledge to others, the thing remains 
still undiscovered.”’ 

The idea of hidden treasure came 
to John, and the thought did not 
strike him as childish, as it would 
have done at home. Face to face 
with this elderly recluse on the door- 
step of the gaunt, lonely house, and 
observing the intensity of his tone 
and look, some such discovery as a 
chest of old coins became a thing 
that need surprise nobody. 

‘Well, we have set out to find 
something tonight, but we don’t seem 
likely to find it. It might be some 
consolation to know what you have 
found—if I’m not making too bold 
in saying so,’”’ he suggested. 

“Indeed, no! Come inside—come 
inside, if only for five minutes! You, 
and of course the young lady, too.” 

In the dusk a breeze rustled the 
branches of a group of fir trees behind 
the house, and stirred among the 
smothering bushes all about them. 
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John felt Helen pull at his sleeve to 
deter him, but he laid a firm reassur- 
ing hand on her shoulder and pushed 
her across the threshold. He felt 
boyishly adventurous, a sensation that 
had not visited him for twenty years, 
and he was in no mind to draw back. 

Helen’s fears receded when they 
entered the room; for it was no such 
gloomy den of a recluse as she had 
expected to find, but was of an almost 
formal neatness. Firelight and lamp- 
light gleamed on silver and pewter, 
and on the hearthrug was stretched 
a collie who looked up and thumped 
his tail at their appearance, then 
settled down again with head between 
paws, eyes open and watching. But 
any hopes John might have had of 
seeing handfuls of gold or antique 
jewels outspread before him were not 
fulfilled. Their host began to show 
signs of the fussy, over-elaborate 


hospitality of a lonely man to whom 


guests, even guests so casual and 
transitory as themselves, were a rarity. 

“Come, take those chairs and draw 
in to the fire; it turns chilly as soon 
as the sun goes. Sam, make room 
there! And have you walked out 
from Welthorp, Mr...?” 

“We have, surely, my girl and I. 
The name is Chipley. John Chipley & 
Co., ironmongers,”’ John explained. 

In his flurry of welcome the old 
gentleman was repeatedly trying to 
do two things at the same time. 
Now he had produced a half-empty 
bottle of sherry and, with his right 
hand, was filling three glasses while, 
with the left, he was exploring all 
the pockets of his wasitcoat. He 
appeared surprised when Helen shyly 
refused the offered drink, but John 
laughed and shook his head at her. 
She had become indifferent to her 
human companions, all her attention 
being reserved for the dog Sam who 
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lay already with his head on he 
knees; more than anything else, jt 
was his presence which had put her 
at once at ease. 

Their host’s travels through his 
pockets had at length justified them. 
selves in the production of a smal] 
and jaded-looking fragment of card. 
board, which, simultaneously with the 
sherry, he now presented to his 
visitor. With some astonishment John 
read the words: “ Sylvanus Snowfire, 
M.A.” Indeed, it appeared to him sg 
fantastic that he was on the point of 
exclaiming, “I don’t believe it!” 
but remembered his manners just in 
time. Nevertheless he could not 
prevent his face from expressing what 
he refrained from saying in words, 
and the old gentleman smiled as if 
incredulous looks were no more than 
he had expected. 

“What’s in a name? Merely a 
sound invented by somebody to 
identify a given individual; and 
mine, though it has often struck 
strangers as a trifle fanciful, answers 
the definition as well as any other. 
But,” he lifted his glass and nodded 
from John to Helen, “ your health— 
and let us celebrate my discovery!” 

“ Willingly, if we knew what you 
had discovered,”’ said John. 

“Ah, yes, you are thinking of 4 
treasure hoard, perhaps ?”’ answered 
the other, again penetrating his guest's 
mind with a disconcerting accuracy. 
“But what I have found tonight 
moves me more than that kind of 
treasure would have done.” 

He picked up from among a little 
heap of volumes on the table, which 
John had scarcely noticed, a book 
whose old coat of calfskin was worl 
and rubbed and discoloured with 
stains of ink, and one of whose covers 
dangled from a single thread. Some 
thing in the way he fingered this 
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dilapidated relic, and his manner of 

nting it with both hands, warned 
John that this was to be regarded as 
no ordinary old book, even if its 
owner had not said: ‘“‘ There, Mr 
Chipley, is my treasure.” 

John took it rather gingerly and 
looked at the title-page. The wild 
fancy which had been at the back 
of his mind ever since he crossed the 
threshold —the dream of running 
his fingers through heaps of golden 
guineas, perhaps of feasting his sight 
on ancient, gem-encrusted ornaments 
—dwindled and dimmed until it 
reduced itself into the shape of the 
shabby old volume he held, and on 
which he read the title ‘ Paradise 
Lost, a Poem by John Milton.’ He 
felt its owner’s eyes upon him, and 
he dared not look up, knowing that 
his disappointment and inadequacy 
could not be hidden. The name of 
the poem was, of course, familiar 
enough ; it was, unhappily, not much 
more to him than that. 

“It is a very old copy, eh?” he 
said uneasily. 

“The oldest ; it is a first edition,” 
said its owner. Quietly enough it 
was spoken, and yet there was some 
faint inflexion which made the listener 
conscious that Mr Snowfire had hoped 
for quite other words from his visitor. 
John drank off his sherry by way of 
hiding his discomfort. He was not 
only abashed, but also a little resent- 
ful. Why should the man expect 
him—a country ironmonger—to behave 
like a scholar ? Was the musty book 
he held worth hundreds of pounds? 
If so, its owner ought to say so; its 
value was not self-evident, like that 
of the jewels and gold John had dared 
to hope for. 

“It is worth money, but no vast 
sum, probably,” their host resumed, 
again as if he had easily read John’s 
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thought. “As yet I have hardly 
thought of it in that way. It is just 
the finding of this rare thing—of 
Milton’s great poem in its earliest 
dress, here in so unlikely a place— 
which has affected me so much. I 
have been asking myself, did my 
father know of it, or my grandfather ? 
For they both passed their lives here, 
and there were others of us in this 
house before them. My own boyhood 
was spent here; there were four of 
us children, and, of course, we knew 
every corner and cupboard. And yet 
I cannot remember that we ever came 
across the box in the lumber-room 
where, this evening, I found the 
‘Paradise Lost’ among a handful of 
other seventeenth-century books. Or 
perhaps we did find it, and it meant 
nothing to us.” 

“I expect it’s a good house for 
hide-and-seek. Ours is rather small,” 
said Helen unexpectedly. 

“TIT expect it was,” the old gentle- 
man agreed, mildly changing the 
tense, as if the house and he had 
been young together and were now 
both equally unfitted for romping. 
“Well, they are all gone but I, and 
those times have grown a little dim. 
You see, Mr Chipley, I have been 
away from here most of my life, and 
have done a good deal of travelling. 
Yes, travel and scholarship have been 
my life. You would hardly have 
heard of my edition of Lessius on the 
Immortality of Souls? No, of course 
not! Yet I may say without boast- 
ing that ‘Snowfire upon Lessius’ is 
not altogether a disregarded work. 
But no more of that. As I was say- 
ing, the house was let when the last 
of my brothers died—I was in the 
south of France then. It was only 
this spring that I came back to the 
old home.” 

John said that it must be lonely ; 
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a remark which the wind, suddenly 
rising again, seemed to echo in the 
chimney. 

“No, I am not lonely—only it 
makes me a little garrulous, as you 
see, when people occasionally look 
in. I have revived one or two ancient 
friendships in Welthorp and Over- 
bury, and have a visitor now and 
then. But, on the whole, the house 
itself is sufficient company for an old 
man who has knocked about the 
world long enough. You see, this 
house and I share more memories 
than I can share now with any 
human being. And even though we 
know each other so well, I find 
that the house has still its surprises 
for me.” 

He took up once more the old 
volume and stared at it with affec- 
tionate wonder. ‘‘ Those forebears of 
mine,” he said reflectively, “ they 
must have bought and read this book 
simply for what was in it—not as 
the rarity it has become. For I 


never heard that any one of them 
was learned, or a collector of books. 
And so they died, and left behind the 


‘Paradise Lost,’ and a dozen old 
volumes of sermons, to be stowed 
away at last with the lumber and 
forgotten as the generations passed. 
It is strange I should have found it 
like this.” 

“‘ Everything’s a bit strange tonight, 
if it comes to that,’’ said John. 

And nothing was more strange, as 
it appeared to him, than that he and 
Helen should be there at all. He 
could see very clearly now that they 
had not been invited there because 
of anything in themselves. Old Snow- 
fire-upon-Lessius had said truly, no 
doubt, that he wanted someone to 
share his discovery ; perhaps he had 
needed, no less, an audience for his 
talk. Their presence had released 
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his tongue, and yet he had bee 
talking to himself much more thay 
to them. John realised the fag 
without feeling offended; it was aj 
part of the evening’s adventure, andj 
he was glad they had come. 

“A little strange for you, too?” 
inquired their host, as if the thought 
had occurred to him also that he 
had been self-absorbed. “I had 
forgotten; you said outside that 
you had come up here in search of 
something, didn’t you ?” 

“We're hunting for that tramp, 
because he has got five pounds of 
daddy’s.”’ 

Helen’s sudden interventions seemed 
to disconcert herself almost as much 
as they surprised the others. She 
at once fell silent again, abashed, 
while old Snowfire raised an inquiring 
eyebrow at her father. And thw 
once more it fell to John to give an 
explanation of their evening expedi- 
tion. As soon as he had done he 
stood up and signed to Helen. They 
must be getting along, he declared. 

The old gentleman refilled the 
glasses: ‘‘ Success to your search, 
my dear sir!” and thereupon escorted 
them to the door. 

They had sat longer by the fireside 
than they knew; the last glimmer of 
day had faded, and they came out 
to find the uplands misty in the 
moonlight. Their host stood in the 
doorway, a lamp in one hand and 4 
half-empty wineglass in the other, 
and he raised his face towards the sky. 

“The hunter’s moon is up t 
light you,” he said. ‘If we had 
had longer together we would have 
regaled one another with a tale or 
two of the queer hunting she has 
seen. Did you ever read of those 
black - visaged huntsmen riding om 
goats, who so troubled Abbot John 
of Crowland in the Stamford woods? 
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No? Well, never mind it now. I 
was only thinking that, of all those 
nocturnal hunts of fact or legend, Mr 
Chipley, yours might claim to be as 
odd as any, in its way. Upon my 
word, yes!—an ironmonger and a 
little schoolgirl, scouring the wolds 
by night in search of five pounds. 
Now I wish we could hear what the 
hunter’s moon has to say about 
that!” 

John laughed, and they wished him 
good-night. At the gate they both 
glanced back and saw him still stand- 
ing there with the lamp and wineglass 
inhis hands. In the lamp’s glow they 
could distinguish the expression of his 
face, half amused and half mystified, 
as if he found the ways of his fellow- 
men both diverting and a matter of 
infinite perplexity. 

“Old Snowfire-upon-Lessius was 
laughing at us, Helen,” John pointed 
out, but Helen only said that she was 
hungry. 

It was then that they remembered 
the parcel of food in John’s coat pocket. 
They walked until a bend of the 
road hid the house from sight, then 
sat down on a wall and ate the bread 
and cheese. John’s gaze rested on 
the wide uplands asleep under the 
moon, and he was stirred by the 
beauty of the scene. It was so many 
years since he had been up here. 
Had he not been missing something, 
he wondered, during all those years— 
something he had known when he 
was younger, but had wholly for- 
gotten? On many other evenings, 
too, the sun must have glowed like 
an ember in the woods; the west 
hung out its motley banners; the 
green lane must have been there 
invisited, inviting @ man to venture 
4 little beyond his customary lines of 
thought ; and the moon enlarged the 
Wolds into a mystery. But John, 
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down at the Constitutional Club in 
Welthorp or sitting at home over his 
newspaper, had not recollected such 
things. 

“ Well, what with seeing that sun- 
set and now being up here in the 
moonlight, and what with meeting 
that comic old soul at Overbury and 
sharing in old Snowfire’s discovery, 
I suppose we’ve found more to think 
about tonight than the club or the 
cinema would have provided in a 
month,” he suggested, as at length 
they turned homewards. He even 
added: “I don’t know that it has 
been dear at five pounds, just for 
once.” 

He was conscious that the words 
were @ lame, prosaic expression of 
what he felt. Why try to explain the 
inexplicable? But, even such as 
they were, they elicited no answering 
enthusiasm from his daughter. In a 
vague way John had associated his 
mystical mood with something in his 
lost youth, but he was mistaken in 
thinking so: it is the young who are 
really practical. 

“We've got to go home without 
finding the tramp, after all,” said 
Helen disconsolately. 

As she spoke John laid a cautionary 
hand on her arm. 

“I fancy we have found him,” he 
answered softly. 

Against the dark hedge just ahead 
of them a white feather of smoke was 
rising. 

When they came abreast of the 
tall figure crouched beside the little 
fire of sticks, a glance was enough to 
set all doubts at rest. So clear was 
every detail in the light of the moon 
that John could not only recognise 
the man his wife had described, but 
could even identify the coat he was 
wearing. They halted, and there 
was a brief exchange of greetings. 
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** Well, it seems almost a miracle, 
our long walk ending like this!” 
John muttered under his breath. He 
had not meant to be overheard, but 
the tramp’s sharp ears had caught 
his words. 

“Eh, what’s that, sir? 
about a miracle ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, nothing. Just something I 
was saying to my daughter here,” 
John replied, a little disconcerted. 

The man, however, was unwilling 
to leave it at that. Evidently glad 
of company, he snatched at the 
chance to detain them for a few 
minutes’ chat. 

“TI don’t believe in miracles— 
never had no reason to,”’ he asserted, 
poking at his fire with a stick, so 
that a fountain of sparks gushed 
upwards. 

“I think you’re mistaken there,” 
John answered. 

“What is a miracle, anyhow?” 
asked the man of the roads, stick- 
ing doggedly to the subject. “I 
never seen one, and I’ve knocked 
around the world a good bit, I might 
say. Now if I was to wake up to- 
morrow and find I was cured of the 
rheumatiz or there was five pun’ in 
my pocket, I reckon that ’ud be a 
miracle.”’ 


What 
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He got no answer except for a 
hurried good-night. John knew ag 
the last words were spoken that his 
daughter was about to interrupt. 
He wanted suddenly to avoid that 
intervention. Taking Helen by the 
arm, he set off quickly down the 
road. They had not gone more 
than a dozen paces, however, when 
he told her to wait, and walked 
again into the radius of the little 
crackling fire. 

In a minute he was back at her 
side. 

“What did you say to him, daddy? 
I don’t believe you’ve got the money. 
I don’t believe you even asked him 
for it,” said Helen in a puzzled 
tone. 

“No, Helen, I did not,” he replied. 
“I just told him, when I had gone, 
to look for a little hidden pocket in 
the lining of his coat.” Then John 
looked up into the night sky and 
gave a short laugh. 

“Perhaps I did something else, 
too,” he added. ‘“ Perhaps I started 
a story that will go from mouth to 
mouth among the men of the roads, 
and grow in the telling, until it is 
known in every doss-house and casual 
ward—one more legend of a mystery 
under the hunter’s moon.” 
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FRENCH GRAVITY. 
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Ir was August 1947 and I wanted 
to deliver the boy David to some 
French friends who live in the Alps 
near Chamonix, where he was to 
learn French during his summer holi- 
days. The problem was to get him 
there; for he could not travel alone, 
nor could I spare the time to take 
him by train. I looked into the 
possibilities of going together by air, 
and found that by hiring a club 
aircraft and doing the round trip 
in three days—one to go, one to rest, 
and one to return—it would cost 
only £19 (as compared with a rail 
fare of £22). I decided to take him 
by air and have a day’s holiday in 
the Alps myself. 

On the morning of August Bank 
Holiday Saturday we set off in a 
Moth Minor. It was anti-cyclonic 
weather—just what I wanted, but 
the isobars had been drawn too 
close together on the met. chart; 
for from Little Staughton to Lympne 
we only averaged 60 m.p.h. ground 
speed against the hard south-easterly 
head-wind. Then all went well as 
far as Paris, where the wind had 
dropped to calm and the temperature 
had risen to the eighties. I floundered 
through the paper work and formalities 
at Le Toussus Airport with more than 
average alacrity ; for it was my third 
visit to this airport and I “ knew the 
form.” 

The first indication that something 
might be wrong occurred as we were 
leaving. I had taxied out and was 
just about to roll on to the runway 
ftom the perimeter track after running 
up, when the engine stopped dead. 
Pumping the throttle failed to “ catch 


the prop ”’ and I thought I must have 
knocked off the switches, so sudden 
was the stoppage. For the next 
forty-five minutes I swung the fan— 
forwards, backwards; with switches 
on and with switches off; with the 
throttle set at all points of its range. 
Nothing happened. Sometimes the 
engine would cough and that was all. 

Some years before I had had a 
Magister which was temperamental 
at starting, and I used to lift its tail 
in the air and shake it; then it 
would go. I tried this trick finally 
on the Moth Minor, and behold, she 
started! I ran her up again. All 
was correct, except for a slight shock 
when I touched the port magneto 
switch. We took off and set course 
for Dijon. 

I had just settled down to cruising 
revs. at a height of 2000 feet when 
the engine stopped dead. It was 
discouraging. Down below was a 
ribbon - developed suburb of Paris. 
Had we been a mile either side of 
our present position we should have 
been in open country. As we glided 
down I did all the things it says 
in the book about checking petrol 
tanks, switches and so on, and a 
few more besides. In fact, in my 
panic I turned and switched every 
knob in the cockpit, even putting 
the parking brake on. It was no 
use; the engine refused to pick up. 
I told the boy David that the engine 
had failed and that I would try and 
land in the field below us. He replied 
quite nonchalantly, “O.K.” It was 
his first flight and he seemed to 
think that this was normal aviation 
routine. The field I had picked— 
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the only field, in fact—was the park 
of a chateau. On three sides it was 
surrounded by high trees, and on 
the approach side by quite the highest 
high -tension cables in Europe. I 
did the usual “S” turns as it says 
in the book, and then the crucial 
moment arrived. The Moth Minor 
is @ monoplane and not suitable for 
side-slipping, but this one did—it 
had to. We slipped nicely over the 
cables, but arrived at deck level 
with seventy miles per hour on the 
clock instead of the fifty I had wanted. 
I carried the side-slip over the ground, 
and more than half the field had been 
used up before we touched down 
among some tree-stumps and rocks. 
The ground sloped away from us, and 
ahead was a herd of Frisian cattle. 
We stopped twenty yards from the 
first cow and about a hundred yards 
short of the far hedge. 

I experienced a great feeling of 
satisfaction at having pulled it off 
successfully; at least the aeroplane 
was the right way up, and that 
was more than I had hoped for. 
But I had heard a loud bang as 
we touched down among the tree- 
stumps, and on jumping out I found 
the tail- wheel flat. It was most 
fortunate that the main wheels seemed 
to have missed everything. 

It is strange that Englishmen 
abroad like wearing the weirdest 
clothes; clothes in which at home 
they would not be seen dead or alive. 
Perhaps our customs and climate 
force us to dress dully and dolefully, 
with the result that when we do go 
to someone else’s country we cast 
off our repression and sally forth in 
the most wondrous garments. On 
this occasion I was wearing a red 
tartan shirt. I had bought it in 
Canada and had brought it back 
to the United Kingdom intending to 
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wear it at home, but at the lag 
moment my courage failed me, |; 
was only on my trips to the Continent 
that I was able to wear it surrepti. 
tiously. I was on my knees examin. 
ing the burst tail-wheel when I felt 
hot breath down my neck. From my 
vantage-poirt on top of the fuselage | 
could see that the cows had surrounded 
us and were showing more than an 
ordinary interest in my shirt. At 
least I was not too sure whether it 
was the shirt or the aeroplane, but 
I need not have worried; for one 
minute we were surrounded by twenty 
cows, and the next it was two hundred 
people, and the cows had been elbowed 
out to the back row. 

Everyone spoke at once. In my 
broken French I explained what had 
happened; then I lifted up the 
cowling to see if the engine was 
still there. It was a fatal move. 
I went down in the ensuing rush 
and came out behind the scrum like 
a badly trampled scrum half. For- 
tunately there was a man in the 
crowd rather like a gorilla and with 
only three days’ growth of beard. 
He held the crowd back and breathed 
down my neck while I looked at 
the engine. The carburettor was full 
of petrol and so were the fuel filters. 
All the plug-leads were on, and without 
any tools I could not check much 
further. I asked the gorilla where 
the nearest phone was and he offered 
to take me to his house. I left the 
boy David in charge of the aircraft 
with instructions to keep the natives 
out of the cockpit, and to endeavour 
to stop them tearing the rest of the 
aircraft apart while I was away. 
On our way to his house the gorilla 
told me that the field in which I 
had landed was really the grounds 
of a priests’ seminary, known as the 
Chateau Palaiseau. We skirted the 
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yalls of the chateau as we climbed 
wp the sides of the valley to his house. 

Now the French telephone system is 
quite unique. It is extremely difficult 
for a Frenchman to get any results 
fom it, and for an Englishman it is 
practically impossible. Although I 
yas only eight miles away from the 
yrodrome at Le Toussus, and although 
the instrument had an ear-piece for 
ech ear, I could hardly hear, and 
sent at least twenty minutes shout- 
ing “ Alo, Alo, Alo.” I can do this 
part very well, so well that the person 
at the other end generally thinks 
that I am French and comes back 
at about four hundred words a minute. 
I then have to speak very slowly 
and explain that I am English and 
oly speak French “un petit peu.” 
After forty-five minutes I got the 
necessary information across, and they 
tld me they would send out an 
“engineer.” The gorilla and I drank 
a bottle of beer apiece and set off 
for the aircraft. 

It was hot, desperately hot. The 
August Bank Holiday week-end in 
England broke all records for heat, 
and in France it was no different— 
oly hotter. As we walked back I 
realised the amazing luck we had 
had in finding anywhere to land. 
The aircraft lay in a field in what 
might have been the bottom of the 
Cheddar Gorge. At one end there 
was @ huge viaduct which fortunately 
the Germans had blown up, thus 
facilitating my final approach. Every- 
where else there were houses, trees, 
and high-tension cables ; among them 
all this one oasis or sanctuary. 

There seemed to be an even greater 
towd round the aircraft on our 
tttun. The original throng had 
been supplemented by boy scouts 
and some priests from the adjoining 
seminary. The heat and the beer 
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made me feel like lying under a 
tree and going to sleep, but I was 
eager to get the aircraft pushed back 
to the approach end of the field. 
It would be handier there for the 
engineer when he arrived, and in 
a position from which I could take 
off should we succeed in getting the 
engine to perform satisfactorily. While 
the crowd was present it would be a 
good opportunity to get the aircraft 
moved. As the tail-wheel was flat 
it would be necessary to carry the 
tail to prevent further damage to 
the tyre and inner tube. I had 
learnt over the phone that there 
was little hope of getting the tyre 
repaired either in situ or at Le Toussus, 
should I ever get back there; there 
was apparently a shortage of tyre 
solution in France. I would probably 
have to carry on flying with a flat 
tail-wheel, but for all I cared the 
flat tyre could act as a tail-skid, so 
long as I could get the aeroplane back 
to England in one piece. 

Before moving the aircraft I had 
one more try at starting her. I went 
through all the correct drill, but 
even waving the tail in the air failed 
to get her started this time. One 
of the priests asked me why we 
shook the tail about. I answered 
“ superstition” (the only appropriate 
French word that I could think of 
on the spur of the moment). He 
looked at me in a peculiar manner, 
and did not seem to be able to make 
up his mind whether I was just rude 
or mad. 

There was no lack of volunteers 
when it came to pushing the aircraft 
to the other end of the field. I put 
the gorilla and another heavy man 
on top of the engine, to weigh down 
the nose so that the tail was easily 
lifted by three people. The remain- 
ing 2000 pushed on the main plane. 
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We averaged about six knots across 
the field, and it took me all my time 
to steer her by the tail so that the 
main wheels should miss the tree- 
stumps, rocks, and mole-hills. I 
began to feel very dubious about 
the take-off. 

After getting-her into a good posi- 
tion for take-off we unloaded her. 
I had decided that if the engine 
performed well enough I should leave 
the boy David behind with the 
luggage, and take off solo in the 
hope of getting out of the field and 
back to Le Toussus aerodrome, where 
I could pick him up again. As we 
made a pile of our luggage on the 
ground, so the crowd kept picking 
things up and examining them. Mae 
Wests would be passed round the 
crowd with as much noise and gesticu- 
lation as that employed by Irishmen 
examining poultry at a fair. While 


endeavouring to retrieve one thing 
I saw another picked up and passed 
round. The small boys and priests 


were equally bad. Appeals to the 
senior priest, a man of great rotundity, 
had little effect, and I found myself 
beginning to condone the deeds of 
Henry VIII. and Herod. 

I finally retrieved all our belong- 
ings and lay under a tree while things 
quietened down. The crowd relaxed 
and sat in the shade. The priests 
stood around the wings of the aircraft, 
and periodically drummed their fingers 
on the fabric. The great heat, the 
buzzing of the bees, and the inane 
nattering of the natives were sending 
me to sleep. Suddenly the priests 
stiffened. The talking ceased and I 
could sense an indefinable something 
in the air. Then I saw-what it was. 
Bearing down upon us from the far 
end of the field was an enormous 
priest with the figure and bearing 
of a time-expired warrant officer. 
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It was the Father Superior of the 
seminary. Apparently in this pa. 
ticular Order, as in the Egyptian 
Army, seniority is governed by weight, 
He gave an order to the rotund one, 
who in turn spoke to the other priests, 
and they all withdrew to the seminary, 
It was not good that they should 
show interest in things so mundane, 
I rejoiced to see them waddling 
wearily away in order of weight. 

Soon after the departure of the 
priests the engineer arrived, together 
with a taxi-driver and an English. 
speaking French girl. By a strange 
coincidence I knew the girl quite 
well; for I had had a contretemps 
with her on a former occasion 
when passing through Le Toussus, 
She had relieved me of 300 francs 
which I had presumed were for 
landing charges. Later I noticed 
that her receipt was a plain one. 
On my return journey through Le 
Toussus I asked her about these 
charges, and she informed me that 
she had no official position at the 
airport as I had supposed, but that 
she had charged me 300 francs for 
showing me round to the various 
offices! Well, I suppose there is 
one born every minute, but at the 
time I felt a little mad about it. 
She now worked for a French air- 
craft firm at Le Toussus, and later 
on she confessed that she felt guilty 
about swindling me, but that she 
thought that I was an “amateur 
pilot.”” I did not quite know how 
to take that expression. 

I explained the symptoms of my 
engine failure to the engineer, and 
my suspicions about the port magneto 
switch which had given me such 4 
shock when I touched it. He pro 
ceeded to check the contact-breakers, 
plugs, and switches. He was biased 
against the magneto from the start. 
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It was a drole magneto he said; for 
it was really two in one, with one 
armature and two contact-breakers— 
an unusual thing in aeronautical 
practice. 

While he tinkered with the engine 
I set off on foot to check over the 
feld for take-off. It was 570 paces 
long— ample for my requirements, 
but there were some tall poplar trees 
about 200 yards beyond the far 
hedge, and there was also a clump 
of trees in the middle of the field. 
This clump and the tree stumps and 
rocks necessitated a curved run on 
take-off. I was not very worried 
about this since it takes me all my 
time to keep an aircraft straight on 
take-off anyway. A nice half-circle 
to the left would be more suited 
to my natural habits. The field was 


uphill for the first half—so much so 
that it was impossible to see the 
far end. However, on top of the 
ridge there grew a large thistle, and 
by leaving this thistle some four 


feet to starboard of the propeller I 
should pass between tree-stumps in 
its vicinity and then get a bead on 
the tallest poplar at the far end. 
It was not an ideal take-off run, but 
with the aircraft lightened and the 
engine going properly I thought it 
should work out all right. 

By the time I returned to the 
aircraft the engineer had more or 
less dismantled the engine, apart 
from the crankshaft and main bear- 
ings. All the time he kept shaking 
his head, for he could not find any- 
thing wrong. It was Saturday, and 
nearly five o'clock, French time, 
and in an amazingly short interval 
he put everything together again. 
We swung the propeller and the 
engine started. It- gave 2200 revs. 
on run-up. I was satisfied but the 
engineer was not. He was worried, 
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for he had still found nothing wrong. 
However, he suggested that I should 
take off and fly to Le Toussus, where 
he would give the engine another 
thorough check over on the morrow. 

I climbed into the cockpit, then 
suddenly realised that I had done 
something I always try to avoid— 
I had got into the cockpit from the 
starboard side. As a child my father 
always wanted me to become a great 
horseman, and I had a fairly thorough 
grounding in horsemanship—ground- 
ing is the right word. One of the 
strictest rules of equitation is that 
the rider should always mount from 
the port side; in fact, it seemed to 
be quite a major ‘ black’ to try and 
get on from the other side, and people 
have been ostracised for doing it. 
I rather think that this early equestrian 
training is the cause of my supersti- 
tion; but something always does 
happen when I get into the cockpit 
from the starboard side. On one 
such occasion after climbing into a 
Tiger Moth a stationary petrol-bowser 
subsequently collided with my wing- 
tip on a perfectly clear airfield. I 
began to wonder what might happen 
now in less propitious circumstances. 

I waved away the stones that 
were acting as chocks, got the tail 
up on the brakes, and let her go 
straight for the big thistle. I had 
thought that all the crowd were at 
the take-off end of the field. Little 
did I realise that half of them were 
on their way to the far end to see 
me pile up. As I breasted the brow 
of the hill near the thistle there was 
the crowd in front of me, but not 
for long. Some ran and some just 
lay on the ground. I missed them 
all and cleared the poplar trees easily. 
I climbed up to 3000 feet above the 
field lest the engine should stop again, 
then set course back to Le Toussus. 
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I arrived safely, but realised that I 
must face up to a financial crisis. 
I had only 2000 francs on me and 
I should have to pay the firm that 
sent the engineer, the taxi-man who 
brought him out to the field, and our 
hotel for the night. Fortunately 
the taxi-man only charged me 800 
francs (33s. 4d.), but I felt bound to 
disclose my financial position to the 
aviation firm ‘“‘ Escadrille Mercure.” 
I think that mademoiselle, to whom I 
confided my troubles, felt penitent 
about my former visit: she arranged 
for me to pay on my way back 
from Chamonix, where I knew I 
could borrow some money, and mean- 
while she promised to fix us up with 
a cheap hotel for the night. We 
could travel on the firm’s transport 
to Versailles and that would cost 
nothing. 

We pushed the Moth into the 
hangar for the night and set off 
for Versailles. On the way into 


Paris the bus kept stopping at taverns 


for the workmen to slake their thirst. 
It was a pleasant trip, and life had 
taken on a rosier hue by the time 
we debussed at Versailles. Mademoi- 
selle found us a cheap hotel — so 
cheap that it was only 180 francs 
(7s. 6d.) for the two of us, payable 
in advance. That I did not sleep very 
much for fear of having our throats 
cut during the night shows just how 
cheap an hotel it was. There was a 
dance hall next to our room, and when 
I was awake I suffered from the heat, 
the music, and the drunken brawls; 
when I slept I dreamt of high-tension 
cables, broken viaducts, and priests. 
On the next morning, Sunday, 
we travelled out to the airport on 
the workmen’s bus again. On the 
way we stopped at a tavern and 
breakfasted on fried eggs and hot 
rolls and lashings of hot coffee. Here 
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we saw the heaviest man in all France, 
The engineers thought that he was 
the heaviest in the world, for he 
weighed 215 kilos. (30-odd stone), 
His amorphous body oozed from 
the kitchen carrying a chair. [It 
waddled out of the café to a seat 
in front, where he sat down ‘ fore and 
aft’; for the chair he was carrying 
had been brought to support his 
stomach. He spent all his days 
sitting outside the café with his 
stomach on the chair and his hands 
folded over the back of it. 

I liked the fitters of ‘“‘ Escadrille 
Mercure,” even though it did take 
them a long time to get to their 
work and to return to their homes 
again. They gave the Moth Minor 
a thorough overhaul—and found 
nothing wrong. This puzzled them; 
for on the first run-up she ran very 
badly, and then recovered. To give 
them their due they admitted that 
they could find nothing wrong, apart 
from the intermittent shorting of 
one magneto switch. At noon, David 
and I were airborne again for Passy 
du Mont Blanc—a 34-hour hop. 

The weather was still perfect, so 
I climbed to 7000 feet and stayed 
there. The journey was uneventful 
until we were over Lake Geneva, 
when the engine once more stopped 
dead. I had plenty of height in 
hand and could easily have glided to 
Geneva Airport some three miles away 
on my starboard hand. But I still 
suspected the magneto switch leads, 
so I undid the button that holds 
the instrument panel in place and 
pulled the whole thing out towards 
me. I gave the magneto wires 4 
good shake and slammed the panel 
back into position, whereupon the 
engine restarted ! 

I considered for a while the feasi- 
bility of landing at Geneva, but 
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had I done so I should have been 
in difficulties, having no Swiss money. 
[| therefore decided to press on to 
Passy, keeping as high as possible. 
I knew of two really big fields, ex- 
aerodromes at Annemasse and Bonne- 
ville, where I could get down if I 
had to; for I felt that I would rather 
force-land in French territory, where 
I had friends and could get money, 
than in Switzerland, where I should 
have neither. 

The next thirty miles up the valley 
to Passy were worrying. Although 
I kept at 6000 feet the mountains 
towered up to the right and left of 
me, and ahead Mont Blanc glinted 
in the sun at 15,000 feet. Annemasse 
went by and then Bonneville. I had 
to reach Passy now or land in the 
bottom of the valley. Luckily it 
turned out to be Passy. I kept our 
height until we were right over the 
aerodrome and then closed the throttle, 
whereupon the engine stopped. I 
could not have cared less—if I broke 
the aeroplane now at least I should 
be among friends. We came to 
rest intact, in the middle of the 
aerodrome. 

It was so hot that we could hear 
the dried grass complaining. We 
left everything and walked over to 
the house where I knew the owner 
of the aerodrome lived. Not a thing 
stirred. Everyone was having a 
siesta, overcome by the great heat. 
Soon we were lying back in the 
shade drinking great draughts of wine 
mixed with water, while I unloaded 
my troubles on Monsieur Guiron. 

It would take too long to extol 
the virtues of Monsieur Guiron; he 
has all the qualities which one would 
expect in a Chief of Air Staff, and 
yet he prefers the simple life of 
Tunning five-bob flips round the top 
of Mont Blane. He cross-examined 
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me closely, and announced emphatic- 
ally that my trouble was petrol. 
He upbraided me for not seeing my 
own tanks filled at Paris, and threw 
both hands in the air when I said 
that I had no chamois leather with 
me to use for filtering. Although 
Monsieur Guiron is a great patriot 
he said, “ Never trust a Frenchman 
filling up an aeroplane—all French- 
men today are rogues; you English 
are too trusting,” and so forth. ‘ We 
shall drink wine until it is cool, then 
we shall tow your plane in with my 
car and look into things.” 

After a further half-hour’s wine 
drinking and a long discussion on 
Communism we set off to tow the 
Moth. Monsieur Guiron had every- 
thing arranged. He made a rope- 
bridle fast to the aircraft oleos and 
towed her with his car, prop. first, 
while the boy David and I carried 
the tailplane to save what was left 
of the tyre. On arrival at the hangar 
we examined the reservoirs under 
the petrol pumps. Both were full 
of dirt: at Paris they had been quite 
clean. On removing the hollow bolt 
which holds the petrol feed-pipe on 
to the carburettor, Monsieur Guiron 
cried, ‘‘ Voilé/ Here, there is no 
filter. There should be one.” I 
was inclined to agree with him, and 
yet surely the petrol pump filters 
above the reservoirs should have 
been sufficient to stop any dirt reach- 
ing the carburettor. Monsieur Guiron 
announced that he would soon find a 
filter, and armed with an adjustable 
spanner he strode into a nearby car 
park. He removed the petrol unions 
on a couple of Renaults and an- 
nounced that someone had been there 
first. Finally he found just what 
he wanted on a Citroen—a sleeve 
filter, which he proceeded to remove. 
I mentioned that perhaps what we 
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were doing was not quite honest, 
and he replied that filters were more 
important to aeroplanes than to cars, 
and, anyway, he had always suspected 
the owner of the Citroen of being a 
collaborateur. We returned to the 
Moth; the filter fitted perfectly. 
The next job we tackled was the 
tail-wheel. We found that the outer 
cover was badly cut in two places 
and that the valve had pulled out 
of the inner tube. It was rather 
an unusual valve fitting; for it was 
bent at right angles in order to come 
out of the side of the wheel. Since 
the original valve had been vulcanised 
in the tube, and since we could not 
repeat that process, we had to get 
@ French bicycle tyre valve and 
adapt it to suit. This meant a very 
delicate brazing operation, and I 
managed to have it done in Bonne- 
ville—tyre, tube, and brazing all 
done for the equivalent of 2s. ld. 
At Paris at one of the premier air- 
ports of France they had been unable 
to do the job! 

Having delivered the boy David, 
I had intended setting off back to 
England the next day, solo, but at 
dawn I was awakened by a peal of 
thunder and realised that I was shut 
in by a typical Alpine storm. Flying 
weather in the Alps generally is 
much better than most people imagine. 
There is never any doubtful flying 
weather; it is either perfect or im- 
possible. And it was quite impossible 
now; for the valley was filled all 
day with lightning, thunder, lashing 
rain-storms and low cloud. It cleared 
towards evening, but too late for 
me to start for England or even 
Paris. I fitted the repaired tail- 
wheel and carried out an air test 
instead. 

I was still unhappy about the 
engine ; for, as I explained to Monsieur 
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Guiron, there might still be dir 
between our new filter and the jets, 
I wanted to dismantle the carburettor, 
but Guiron advised against it; the 
carburettor “trop compliqué,” and we 
might not be able to get it together 
again properly. It certainly did look 
complicated, so I took his advice, 
The engine started perfectly and | 
flew around for ten minutes. She 
behaved well on all throttle settings, 
and it was a joy to land and taxi 
in on an inflated tail-wheel again. 
I felt much happier about the return 
trip now, for I only had the weather 
to worry about. That’s what I 
thought. 

Next day it was fine and I set 
off for Dijon, flying as high as possible 
“‘ just in case.” This time the engine 
ran perfectly, but another trouble 
manifested itself soon after crossing 
the Jura Mountains, for both petrol 
gauges read zero. When I set off 
from Passy I reckoned that I had 
eight gallons left—four in each tank 
—but the gauges dropped rapidly 
from the 3 mark to zero. I kept 
flying for ten minutes on alternate 
tanks ; so that when one tank finally 
cut I should know how many more 
minutes I might get out of the other 
before the engine would stop. The 
last half-hour to Dijon was agony. 
Although the terrain was getting 
better for an “‘ atterrissage forcé”’ the 
gauges reading zero seemed to mes- 
merise me and my mouth was dead 
dry the whole time. Far better to 
have a complete engine cut without 
warning than to suffer this agony. 
At last Dijon Aerodrome hove in 
sight. I maintained my height until 
I was within easy engineless gliding 
distance. 

When I landed I had done five 
hours’ flying since the last refuelling. 
I had estimated that the Moth’ 
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endurance with twenty-six gallons 
aboard was six hours, but either 
faulty petrol gauges or too much 
full power climbing to 8000 feet 
after each take-off had reduced this. 
At Dijon the French Air Force put 
in 100 litres, but unfortunately I 
had not enough education to convert 
this into gallons, so I could not 
calculate how much petrol I had left 
when I landed. 

Before leaving Dijon I had great 
difficulty in keeping the engine going. 
She would only run at half-throttle 
or more, and I taxied along making 
a noise like a Walrus picking up 
moorings. I ran up on the brakes 
before take-off. Everything was 
correct at full throttle. Of course 
I should not have taken off; I 
should have gone back to the hangars 
and torn the engine apart until I 
found something wrong. But when 
you are running late on programme, 
and hot, harassed, and short of money 
in a foreign country, the right thing 
does not always seem right. 

I took off for Paris. The land rose 
rapidly with me as I climbed over 
the escarpment at the west side of 
the river valley. Ahead of me, as 
far as the eye could see, was the 
great Forest of Pasques. I hesitated 
about flying over it, for I had not as 
yet climbed more than 3000 feet. 
It was a lucky premonition that 
made me turn slightly to port and 
follow a tract of treeless country. 
I had just reached 5000 feet when 
the engine stopped. I almost felt 
telieved. Subconsciously I had been 
expecting it ever since I left Passy. 
Imade up my mind that if I managed 
to pull off this force-landing I should 
hot get airborne again until I really 
had found the trouble. 

I tried all the usual tricks to get 
her started again, but the engine 
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remained quite dead. I had plenty 
of time in which to choose a field 
for landing. There seemed so many 
suitable fields that I even weighed 
up the pros and cons of selecting a 
small field near a village where there 
would be communications, food, accom- 
modation, and possibly a garage. But 
after considering the principle that 
no one minds how long you are 
delayed with an aeroplane so long as 
you do not break it, I chose a large 
long field in an open part of the 
country. If I landed near the village 
I might have trouble. 

As I glided lower I found my 
superiority complex evaporating ; for 
the country, I found, was extremely 
hilly, almost mountainous. The field 
I had selected was on the top of a 
hill; it was a cornfield, half of it 
cut. I first noticed a reaper going 
round and then sighted some high- 
tension cables on the up-wind side. 
In order to miss the uncut corn, 
the reaper, the sheaves, and the 
cables, I had to land cross-wind in 
@ narrow strip between two rows of 
sheaves which ran parallel to the 
high-tension cables. I swore that if 
I got away with it I would never 
so much as sit in an aeroplane again. 

As I rolled to a stop I overtook 
the reaper on my left. An old peasant 
was operating the two horses pulling 
it. He looked at me as though 
aeroplanes landed beside him every 
day, and continued on his way. He 
stopped only when he had completed 
the circuit and came round to me 
again. I explained to him that 
“my motor was dead” and asked 
where I might borrow some tools. 
He gave me all the tools he had in 
a box on the reaper, then mounted 
to his rostrum and carried on cutting 
corn. 

What tools they were! However, 
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as I got to work on the engine I 
felt an amazing contentment creep- 
ing over me. Here there were no 
milling crowds. It was cool in the 
fresh breeze at that altitude, and I 
could “‘think.”” With the aid of the 
old man’s screwdriver I removed 
the cowling, and decided that the 
carburettor had to come to pieces. 
It was the only thing which had 
not been dismantled so far, and I 
now felt sure that the jets were 
blocked. Unfortunately the old man’s 
tools were completely useless for 
getting at carburettors. I was trying 
to remove some small screws when 
@® man arrived on a motor-cycle. 
He had something to do with the 
corn-cutting operation, and his motor- 
cycle was the most decrepit-looking 
piece of machinery. But he produced 
from it a wonderful kit of American 
aircraft tools—chrome vanadium steel 
spanners, screwdrivers, pliers, and 
the like. I expressed my amazement, 
and he told me he had bought them 


all from an American sergeant in 


1945. I am sure the tool kit was 
worth more than the motor-cycle. 

I soon had the face-plate off the 
float-chamber, and then I could see 
my trouble. My cry of ‘“ Voila!” 
sounded most fluent and natural. 
In the float-chamber there were pieces 
of something which by its texture and 
colour I recognised as being the joint- 
ing compound which had been used 
for making the face-plate tight. This 
had gone hard and broken off in 
small crystals. I felt sure that some 
of these bits must have got through 
as far as the jets. But I could not 
find the jets ; an aeroplane carburettor 
is a most complicated affair, and I 
was about to set-to and dismantle 
the whole thing when a girl appeared 
on @ horse. She was intelligent and 
well educated, and after a_ short 
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stumbling conversation in French, | 
found that she spoke fluent English, 
She lent me her mirror, and with 
this I was able to see behind the 
carburettor, and so I discovered the 
jets. I soon had them out. As [ 
had suspected, they were full of the 
crystals, and I felt greatly relieved, 
Now I really had got down to the 
trouble; and I knew that I should 
get back to England. Aeroplanes 
are really very reliable things, and 
there is no reason why they should 
not tick properly when there is 
nothing wrong with them! So [| 
reasoned, and as I reasoned my 
morale rose higher. 

I reassembled all the bits and 
pieces and then was somewhat stumped 
by a lack of locking wire. Again 
the motor-cyclist came to my rescue. 
He removed some of the baling wire 
from various parts of his machine. 
It is extraordinary how farmers the 
world over “ fix ’’ things with baling 
wire. Baling wire: the universal 
agricultural panacea. It was not 
really very suitable for my job, and 
after I had finished threading it 
through all the various nuts it looked 
rather like a cat’s cradle, but no one 
would be able to see it from the 
ground when I was airborne. 

I was just cowling up when a lady 
doctor arrived, somewhat out of 
breath. She had seen me from her 
villa about two miles away, and, 
fearing that I might be injured, had 
set off on foot to render first-aid. 
I could not help but compare this 
with Palaiseau. Here there were 
just the girl with the horse, the lady 
doctor, the motor-cyclist, and the old 
peasant on the reaper (still doing his 
circuits and bumps). What a contrast 
to that milling crowd of priests, small 
boys, and citizens of suburbia ! 

When I tested the engine it ran 
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up perfectly. I had no worries about 
the take-off this time. After saying 
good-bye to everyone in effusively 
French fashion I roared into the 
sky, bound for Paris. I felt happy: 
all my cares had left me and now I 
knew that I should get home. 

At Le Toussus I taxied up to the 
hangar occupied by “‘ Escadrille Mer- 
cure.” Their engineer was surprised 
to see that I had a blown-up tail- 
wheel, and I got quite a kick out of 
telling him that I had had it fixed 
at the little garage in Haute Savoie 
for fifty francs. I think that resulted 
in my bill from this firm being most 
reasonable; it was only 900 francs 
(£1, 19s. 2d.), despite the hours of 
work on a Saturday afternoon and a 
Sunday morning. 

Clearing with the authorities at 
Le Toussus was simple. I was now 
so well known that I could shake 
hands with the customs officer and 
his confederate, the security officer ; 
and when you reach the stage of 
shaking hands with French civil 
servants you do not have any more 
trouble. I managed to get airborne 
again in under one hour; the only 
snag was that I had to clear to Croydon 
instead of Lympne; for the customs at 
Lympne shut at 4.30 p.m. local time. 

Now the route from Paris to Croydon 
crosses a considerable amount of sea, 
and though I felt fairly confident 
in the aircraft I decided to take 
the shortest crossing from Cap Gris 
Nez to Dover. When I arrived at 
Cap Gris Nez the Straits were full of 
shipping, and I hardly felt justified 
in having made the climb to 8000 
feet for such a narrow stretch of 
water. However, distance across water 
varies with height. In an aeroplane 
at 8000 feet the channel seems nothing, 
but from sea level in a Mae West 
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your ideas are different. It is just 
a@ question of the angle from which 
you view it. 

My arrival at Croydon caused quite 
a stir among the watching crowd. 
Maybe it was the smallness of the 
aeroplane when it was parked near 
the airliners, or maybe it was my 
shirt, which I had forgotten to change 
before I left France. I reported at the 
main building in order to go through 
the usual formalities. It is curious that 
whenever I visit a strange aerodrome 
someone always tries to rob me. This 
time an official tried to charge me 
10s. 6d. for filling in an arrival and 
cargo manifest form. I was tired, hot 
and harassed, and when I refused to 
pay and demanded to see the airport 
commandant he gave me a form 
with alacrity, and explained that if 
I cared to fill it in myself there would 
be no charge. All I had to write 
down was my name, the number of 
my aircraft, and my point of departure. 
I was glad to get away from Croydon 
before anyone demanded a daily 
airworthiness certificate for the air- 
craft. If any fitter had lifted the 
cowlings and seen the baling wire 
strung round the carburettor, I am 
sure I should never have got away 
without a full annual test being 
carried out ! 

As I flew on to my destination in 
the gathering dusk, I reflected that it 
was now over forty years since the 
Wright Brothers and Bleriot first flew, 
and yet I had had a trip with as 
much fear in my heart as they 
probably experienced so long ago. 
Surely aviation should have done 
better than that. Or maybe it has 
not really come to stay, and 
aeroplanes, like airships, will go out of 
fashion sooner or later. Maybe I was 
wrong. Maybe I was just tired. 





SAINT BARNABAS. 


BY JOHN HORNE. 


THE approach to a subject that 
sounds ponderous yet is not so, lies on 
the vast scrub-covered site of ancient 
Salamis on the eastern coast of Cyprus. 
The February morning had _ been 
gloriously sunny and windless, causing 
to open almost under my eyes the 
innumerable anemones which, with 
cyclamen and irises and feathery 
fennel, keep watch over who can tell 
what hidden treasure. Salamis has 
been so little disturbed by archeo- 
logical enterprise that the anemones 
still bloom, blue and moonlit-yellow 
and red, as they have bloomed through 
countless short-lived southern springs. 
For spring in Cyprus is like its women, 
profligate of beauty that withers all 
too soon ; and as for the red anemones, 
are they not the flowers of Aphrodite, 
stained with the blood of Adonis like 
the waters of his Lebanon torrent 
every year ? 

I had been trying to picture the 
town in the days of its prosperity under 
Roman rule, when Paul and Barnabas 
—the first Christian missionaries to be 
sent outside Palestine—landed from 
its circular harbour. The slender 
columns of the Marble Forum, present 
glory of the place, came more than a 
century later, like the vast Byzantine 
church, its rows of pillar bases now 
carefully uncovered, which was built 
after Rome had moved to Constanti- 
nople and forsaken its ancient gods 
for the new faith. These things the 
missionaries did not see; but Salamis 
was already the commercial centre of 
the island, with a large population and 
sumptuous public buildings, and one 
could imagine the joy of the two men 


on finding so important a field with 
its pagan temples and jostling crowds 
of worshippers. And of course there 
were Jews, who must first receive the 
Gospel in their own synagogues. Paul, 
with his belligerent nature, would be 
the chief orator ; Barnabas the Cypriot, 
less gifted in speech but better versed 
in local argument, might well persuade 
his compatriots where great words 
failed. From the misty green of the 
all-pervading fennel the vanished scene 
was growing, incorrectly no doubt, 
but with far greater satisfaction to me 
than the learned discussions of experts 
could give, when I felt instinctively 
that I was being watched, and soon 
one of the guardians of the precincts 
emerged from the bushes. 

“You know it is forbidden to take 
any antiques,’ he remarked, with a 
glance at my camera-case, “ but you 
may take photos.” 

**T shall only take red anemones 
a thousand years old,” I replied, 
laughing in spite of a _ certain 
annoyance, “and now I am going 
away.” 

On the road outside the enclosure he 
rejoined me. “ I have a ring,” he said, 
“a very old ring. It has been in my 
family a very long time. A beautiful 
intaglio—perhaps you would like to 
see it?” 

Such impertinence was too much for 
my equanimity. “ First you tell me 
it is forbidden to take antiques,” I 
declared firmly, ‘‘ and then you try to 
sell me one—very likely a fake. | 
shall report the matter to the Anti- 
quity Department.” But the man 
was not to be put off. “It is no fake. 
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My grandfather found it in the fields 
near the monastery of Saint Barnabas,” 
he insisted; ‘‘ you can see the church 
over there.” 

Across the empty plain a group of 
white buildings surrounded by a few 
trees stood solitary in the mid-day 
sunlight. There was a dome; the 
church might be interesting—prefer- 
able in any case to the guardian 
and his ring—and a narrow path led 
towards it. “I am going to Saint 
Barnabas,” I said, mounting my 
bicycle. “Perhaps I, too, will find 
something beautiful there.” 

Save for three ruined arches of the 
aqueduct that once brought water to 
Salamis, and the group of white build- 
ings half hidden in its trees, nothing 
broke the monotony of the Messaoria— 
the great central plain of Cyprus— 
rising imperceptibly towards moun- 
tains vaguely visible through the heat 
haze. The vivid foreground, carpeted 
with flowers and sprouting corn against 
distance that was hardly more than 
conjecture, reminded me of those early 
Byzantine frescoes in which only the 
outline remains definite while scant 
traces of colour urge imagination to 
complete the picture—such traces as 
perhaps the church of Saint Barnabas 
might contain. 

According to Acts iv. 36, Barnabas 
was “a Levite, and of the country of 
Cyprus.” The Acts also tell how, 
about a.p. 50, together with Paul, he 
came to his native island to spread the 
new faith, a journey that culminated 
in Paul’s dramatic conversion of the 
Roman Governor Sergius Paulus at 
Paphos. These facts are recorded in 
4 few short verses ; and though we are 
told further on how, after the quarrel 
with Paul, Barnabas and John Mark 
returned once more to Cyprus, no 
further reference is made to either of 
them. The end of Barnabas would 
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certainly be unknown to the scribes of 
so early a date. Now I was facing it; 
for according to tradition his tomb lay 
somewhere near the group of white 
buildings. Was his end martyrdom, 
as most Cypriots believe? A famous 
fresco in the Orthodox Cathedral at 
Nicosia, depicting the miraculous dis- 
covery of the Saint’s body, has re- 
mained sufficient proof in the popular 
mind, though ecclesiastical authorities 
incline to treat it as mere legend. But 
what did it matter? Martyr or not, 
he was one of the earliest Christian 
missionaries, and he had played as 
a boy in the streets of vanished 
Salamis—for me that sufficed. 

An arched gateway in the high 
white wall led into the monastery, and 
beneath it came my first surprise ; for 
on one side was a modern-looking room 
with a large window, and in one corner 
of it stood an easel with paints and 
palette and—strangest object in such 
surroundings—a small mirror in a 
gaudy red frame on the table beside it. 
The canvas had not been filled in, but 
the outline was complete—the figure 
of Christ surrounded by Saints of con- 
ventional Byzantine pattern—and in 
the foreground a kneeling man with 
arms extended, Saint Barnabas no 
doubt. Of the artist there was no 
sign. 

Courtyards have a special attrac- 
tion for me. Hidden behind an often 
unassuming portal until the last 
moment, the sudden revelation—be it 
of glorious architecture, tragic sordid- 
ness, or merely the reflection of every- 
day life—impresses far more than it 
would if the approach were gradual. 
The courtyard of Saint Barnabas 
belonged to the everyday sort; for 
it held neither imposing features 
of monastic solemnity nor signs of 
poverty. On three sides its buildings 
were more those of a farm, and even 
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the church opposite the entrance 
had but a modest doorway in the 
blank wall that rose to a flattened 
dome on its unusually high drum. 
There was still nobody visible, and 
I began to wonder if all the monks 
could be working in the fields, when 
@ woman appeared on an arcaded 
balcony that evidently contained the 
living quarters—a woman, stout and 
elderly, dressed in black, with a black 
handkerchief framing her toil-lined 
face—who smiled at me and called, 
“Andreas ... Andreas.” To my 
astonished “ Kalimera’’ (good day) 
she smiled again and vanished into the 
room behind her. 

A woman! This second surprise 
seemed to verge on the scandalous. 
I knew there were Orthodox nunneries 
and that some priests were married ; 
but this was a monastery, and a 
woman’s presence within its walls 
demanded explanation. It was lucky 
for my shaken ethics that explanation 
came swiftly, and with so intimate a 
touch that the courtyard shed its last 
shreds of austerity and became what 
it really was, the home of a family. 
Preceded by a goat and several cackling 
hens, there appeared from behind the 
buildings three tall bearded men of 
the best type of Cypriot peasant, their 
black robes and high hats proclaiming 
them to be also monks. And there 
was something more. They were 
smiling, and the face of the woman 
who had smiled down from the open 
gallery was repeated in theirs. I was 
to learn later that my judgment was 
correct. Three brothers served the 
monastery of Saint Barnabas, praying 
in the church and tilling the fields 
around it, with their mother to help 
them. 

No embarrassment restrained the 
greeting of these simple men, whose 
smiles only added to the dignity of 
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their bearing. One—whom I guessed 
rightly to be the artist—pointed at 
once to the church door, and opened 
it with a massive key slung from his 
girdle. As we entered he talked 
eagerly—and to me, alas, unintelli- 
gibly—in the deep sonorous tones that 
make Gregorian chant so impressive, 
The interior, as in all old Byzantine 
churches, was in almost complete 
darkness, which the rare slits of high- 
placed windows seemed only to in. 
crease. This custom may have been 
intended originally to add _ greater 
mystery to the ritual, but there are 
also reasons of climate and architec. 
ture to account for it. In the walls 
already strained by the weight of 
domes, great openings were to be 
avoided, and floods of summer sun 
would not be welcome as with ws. 
I groped about, vainly straining my 
eyes in search of frescoes on the dome 
and walls, when a slight tug at my 
sleeve brought me back to my guide. 
** Tkonastasis,”” he said, drawing me 
towards the high screen of age-black- 
ened wood that guarded the sanctuary. 
Ikonastasis! The word brought to 
my mind rows of crowded frames in 
many churches, so sheathed in silver 
that only the face of the Saint could 
be seen, some hidden behind curtains, 
invisible except on special feast-days, 
or—in at least one church I knew— 
never uncovered. If this church con- 
tained early ikons, here would be their 
resting-place, but to my disappoint- 
ment the pictures on the screen were 
of poor workmanship. To make 
matters worse the monk waved his 
arm towards a side wall covered with 
paintings of lithographic horror, and 
then pointed smilingly to himself, 
obviously announcing the identity of 
the artist. How could I disappoint 
him? The expectant bearded face— 
the sunlit room under the entrance 
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with its stereotyped outline of Bar- 
nabas in adoration before a Christos 
surrounded by stiff clouds and angels— 
the thought that such devoted labour 
could reach no higher plane was so 
overwhelming that with difficulty I 
hid my feelings and nodded approval. 
Poor Saint Barnabas! Were these 
things the only testimony to his great- 
ness? Yet latent talent there must be 
in the artist, even though paralysed 
by copying picture after picture of 
conventional pattern. 

Byzantine art permits no deviation 
from the lines laid down by tradition. 
Its mission was to teach the story of 
Christian religion in its earliest con- 
ception, to which novelty of treatment 
was anathema. I wanted to ask this 
peasant monk how he came to be an 
artist, and if he never longed to fill 
his canvas with his own ideas; but 
without fluent Greek that was im- 
possible, and besides, it would have 
been tactless. A deadlock in con- 
versation seemed to have been reached 
when a voice behind me said in English, 
“Excuse me, sir; can I help you?” 
and a young man in the blue uniform 
of the Cyprus police appeared in the 
doorway. “I’m from Ayios Seryios, 
the village nearby,” he went on, 
“and when we heard that you were 
here I thought perhaps to inter- 
ma...” 

“A very good idea,” I agreed, with 
some surprise at his knowledge of my 
movements—till I remembered the 
guardian of Salamis. ‘“‘ My Greek is 
useless, and your English—where did 
you pick it up ?” 

“ At school, sir. I have never been 
in England. Perhaps some day I will 
visit London.” 

Like so many Cypriots he had 
studied English in the island before 
joining the police, and spoke it fluently 
with that Levantine embroidery that 
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bridges all difficulties with grace if not 
exactitude. 

“Tell me, how many monks live 
here ?”’ I asked. 

“Only these three brothers; once 
there were many more.” 

“There was a woman on the bal- 
cony,”’ I went on tentatively. ‘‘ How 
comes she in the monastery ?”’ 

He smiled. ‘Oh, the old one! 
Since I remember she has been here, 
working much in the fields. She is 
their mama.” 

“mee. o” 

“You see, sir, once it could not 
be, but now Saint Barnabas is not 
like the great monasteries—like Kykko 
or Stavrovouni. Here the mama is 
allowed.” 

So it was as I thought. Mother and 
three sons, a monastery no longer 
monastic. A strange place indeed, 
outside the world; and its spell was 
growing on me. 

“And this brother, where did he 
learn to paint ?”’ I questioned, and 
watched while they talked with exuber- 
ance of gesture, almost a language in 
itself, that completely dwarfed the 
final translation. 

“He has always painted ; when he 
was a boy another monk taught him. 
His name is Andreas, sir. He has 
painted many holy pictures. Here are 
some,” with a flick of his hand towards 
the disfigured wall, ‘“‘ and more where 
he works. He wants to know if you 
would like a picture ?” 

It was a difficult moment. The 
other pictures would be equally bad, 
yet somehow it went against the grain 
to disappoint Andreas outright. “ He 
paints beautifully,’ I lied. “He 
must show me all his work, but first 
I would like to see the tomb of the 
Saint.” A few coins dropped into the 
box for offerings brought deep-throated 
words of thanks, and we passed into 
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the sunlight with much animated talk 
between the brothers and the police- 
man, and more or less appropriate 
nods and smiles from myself. Saint 
Barnabas was evidently no subject for 
sadness. 

From earliest times caves have been 
the favourite retreat of holy men. A 
few sought to attract attention by a 
more elevated and uncomfortable habi- 
tation, such as the top of a pillar; 
but caves could be found in places as 
inaccessible as pillar tops, and con- 
tinued to appeal to the majority, 
especially when blessed with that 
greatest treasure of hot dry lands—a 
spring of clear water. So it was in 
the tomb—which may have been also 
the dwelling-place—of Barnabas. A 
very ancient domed chapel marks the 
spot. Beside it steps lead down to a 
rock-hewn chamber, with a miraculous 
well in its deepest recess. There are 
no inscriptions, no votive offerings of 
the rich, but, as in such places all the 
world over, on the bushes outside 
hang the rags left by the poorest 
pilgrims. For holy wells were universal 
long before nature worship assumed a 
new form in Aphrodite rising from the 
foam and Adonis staining the torrent 
and the anemones with his blood, and 
the later Roman gods gave way in 
their turn to Christianity. Creeds 
might change, but springs of clear 
water retained the power of their 
rarity. 

In the simplicity of the place I had 
no questions to ask, or rather, I wanted 
to ask them later ; and so we returned 
to the monastery and sat in the sunlit 
room under the archway. “It will be 
the vision of Saint Barnabas,” said 
the policeman, pointing to the easel, 
“when they were about to kill him, 
you know.” 

“Then it is sure that he was a 
martyr ?”’ I asked, and waited while 
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Andreas spoke in his deep voice, with 
hands making emphatic accompani. 
ment. 

** Indeed yes. The Jews killed him, 
They beat him and then they threw 
stones at him s) that he died. Nobody 
knew where Le was buried until ong 
Gey. «s” 

“Ah ... the fresco at Nicosia,” | 
interrupted, anxious to show my 
knowledge of the story. “One day 
the Bishop had a vision of an angel 
leading him to the tomb, and he came 
to Salamis and found the Saint’s body 
with the Gospel of Saint Matthew on 
his breast.” 

Three heads nodded approval, and 
the policeman explained that for a 
long time the tiny chapel was the only 
shrine. Then came a church nearby, 
replaced in the sixteenth century on 
the same site by the present build- 
ings. That was before the Turkish 
conquest of Cyprus, at a moment 
of great religious splendour; but 
although the Turks did not interfere 
with the Orthodox faith, the number 
of monks in the monastery dwindled 
until today only my hosts remain. 
Perhaps they guessed my thoughts; 
for silence had come over us when— 
as if she sensed the right moment— 
their mother entered bearing a. tray 
with glasses and tiny saucers filled 
with something golden, which Andreas 
offered to each of us in turn. And 
having seen that all was well, the lady 
vanished ; for to remain where men 
sat talking would be unseemly. 

A glass of water—a saucer of jam: 
such is the traditional hospitality of 
the Orthodox Church. For strangers 
who pass the night in a monastery— 
and there are always guest-rooms pre- 
pared—more substantial fare, such as 
cheese and eggs, is generally forth- 
coming; but the formal reception 
with its exchange of compliments and 
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news invariably culminates in the 
arrival of this, to the westerner, strange 
refreshment. The kind of jam may 
vary from simple orange through the 
whole gamut of fruits—I have eaten 
chestnuts in syrup that would have 
turned Parisian marrons glacés green 
with envy—and it is always excellent. 
But the ceremony is more than a mere 
offer of refreshment befitting the 
climate ; for it prepares the moment 
when the guest will drink a cup of 
Turkish coffee and politely depart. 
To go before coffee has been served 
would show a lack of good manners to 
be avoided at all costs. 

At Saint Barnabas the jam was 
apricot, the commonest of Mediter- 
ranean fruits, which seemed somehow 
at one with the simplicity of this farm 
monastery and its peasant monks. 
“Your apricots have great flavour,” 
I remarked. ‘‘ Will this be a good 
year?” “The winter rain has not 
failed,” came the reply. “ The barley 
sprouts. By God’s grace it will be a 
year of plenty.” 

The coffee arrived with the same 
feminine apparition as the jam, timed 
by age-old custom. How old? I 
wondered. More than a century ago 
Robert Curzon, in his ‘ Monasteries of 
the Levant,’ describes his reception by 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, a far 
grander affair than this, though no 
more pleasing for all its elaborate 
trappings, that may well go back to 
Byzantine days :— 

“ |. . Servants came in, one of 
them bearing a richly embossed 
silver tray, on which were disposed 
small spoons filled with a preserve 
of lemon peel ; each of us took a 
spoonful and returned the spoon 
to the dish. More servants came 
and presented to us cut-glass cups 
filled with fresh spring water, 
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holding the saucers belonging to 
them under our chins while we 
drank. After a time appeared a 
man with a silver censer sus- 
pended by three silver chains, 
having a coffee pot upon the 
burning coals within it. Another 
man took cups from a tray and 
filled them with coffee ; and then 
various servants, each with a cup 
on its silver Zarf or saucer held 
in his left hand with thumb and 
forefinger only, strode forward and 
we all at the same moment 
received our diminutive cup of 
coffee. The attendants took the 
empty cups with both hands and, 
walking backwards, disappeared as 
silently as they came.” 


It was only later that I delved into 
Curzon’s complicated ceremonial. At 
the moment the sun shone on the un- 
finished canvas while Andreas told of 
the future, how in June the church 
would be crowded with pilgrims for 
the great services in honour of the 
Saint. Then they would go down to 
the tomb and drink the holy water 
that can cure all illness—God willing, 
and if the heart be pure. Some, per- 
haps many, would buy his ikons; he 
had worked on them all the winter, 
but more must be finished by June to 
help this holy church. 

He rose, and from a cupboard in the 
corner produced a small ikon which he 
handed to me with a few murmured 
words. ‘“‘ He says it is his best,’”’ the 
policeman translated, adding quickly, 
“a present—very cheap,” while the 
artist’s childlike gaze fixed itself upon 
me expectantly. I looked at the 
stiffly pictured face, the straggling 
grey beard and upturned eyes that 
Andreas’s brush had traced a hundred 
times. Most people would call it a 
worthless daub, and yet there was 
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something ... Could it be...? 
And suddenly the truth dawned upon 
me. These eyes, that mouth were 
here in the flesh, with—in place of a 
few grey hairs curved and counter- 
curved with such infinite care—the 
great brown beard Barnabas may well 
have had in his younger days. This 
was a self-portrait, a crude attempt, 
but still an outlet from the bonds of 
tradition that Andreas had found but 
dared not avow—and at once the 
presence of the little mirror on the 
table became clear. 

As the artist wrapped the ikon 
lovingly in a piece of paper I think 
he knew that I shared his secret, and 
that his ‘ gift’ would have a special 
meaning for me. In the East, judg- 
ment of how much one should give in 
such cases is always an embarrassing 
affair, so I decided to be prodigal 
beyond question. Banishing my Scots 
nature firmly into the background, 
I tendered a price no pilgrim would 
ever pay. ‘ Dia e ekklesia’’ (for the 
church), adding with sudden inspira- 
tion, “and tell him that Saint Luke, 
who painted many pictures, has surely 
guided his hand.” The chorus of 
admiration at such knowledge made 
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our farewell easy, and when I insisteg 
that their mother should be included 
in a photograph the whole family 
beamed with delight. 

Out in the hot afternoon the police. 
man proposed a visit to his village, 
“* Coffee—and I'll turn on the English 
wireless,’ he said, but I had no wish 
for English wireless. Here had been 
the spirit of a pioneer, and like go 
many pioneers there was little lef 
in his honour. The poor tomb, the 
solitary church and monastery, where 
only three brothers remain to serve his 
memory and hardly a stranger comes 
except at the time of pilgrimage, it 
seemed as if Barnabas had received 
what would be called today a rather 
raw deal. And, perhaps because of 
that, when I looked back at the white 
dome against the blue Cyprus sky, the 
impression was deeper than any great 
Basilica could give. 

As my bicycle turned into the Fama- 
gusta road the guardian of Salamis 
awaited me. “Sir,” he called out, 


“nothing at Saint Barnabas—nothing 
beautiful like my ring, no?” 

“Ask Andreas—he’ll tell you,” I 
shouted back, and clutched my ikon 
closer. 
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SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURE. 


BY T. N. M‘ALPINE WOOD. 


Mosr people reserve @ special place 
in their hearts for one particular 
country; it may be because of its 
music, its food, its people, or its 
senery; or perhaps because, like 
myself, they have had since child- 
hood an indefinable urge to visit it. 
Psychologists may allege this to be 
a manifestation of some atavistic 
impulse. Whatever the motive, Scan- 
dinavia always held a fascination for 
me, and I was able to satisfy my 
longing in rather an unusual way. 
The Bergen Student Council called 
fora hundred volunteers from British 
Universities, both to aid their recon- 
struction programme and to foster 
international friendship. They sug- 


gested that we should help to build 
aroad linking up the thriving com- 


munity in a certain fiord, which 
at present is dependent on supplies 
arriving by sea. 

We spent an enjoyable twenty-two 
hours on the good ship Venus, recondi- 
timed after spending several of the 
war years in a submerged condition. 
The food was of pre-war quality and 
appeared in a gastronomical series of 
courses. The stewards made it a 
point of honour to continue producing 
more food until one was forced to call 
areluctant halt. Fifty pairs of eyes 
popped out in unison when we were 
told at breakfast to help ourselves to 
%& Many eggs as we could eat—along 
vith the most delicious ham. 

The first glimpse of Norway’s littoral 
ws the island-studded Bergen fiord 
vhich, in the crisp morning light, 
oked like a sheet of burnished silver 
nlaid with gems. The boat left an 


aerated wake in the otherwise glassy 
surface, and huge herring-gulls wheeled 
effortlessly overhead. 

After passing through what seemed 
like becoming an endless series of 
twists and turns we eventually saw 
Bergen, smiling a welcome to us on 
this cloudless morning. It reminded 
me vaguely of Hong-Kong, the wooded 
slopes behind the harbour dotted with 
houses. The resemblance increased at 
night ; for Bergen’s illuminated Fléyen 
at the top of the hill were like the 
winking lights of Hong-Kong’s Peak. 
We were hustled through the Customs 
sheds with the usual perfunctory 
formality, and I made straight for 
the famous fish market. The novel 
attraction of this is the large tanks 
where the fish have their final fling 
before they are inspected by a house- 
wife, and “ speared to order”’ by the 
fishmonger. 

We boarded a coasting steamer 
with a persistent and somewhat alarm- 
ing list, and spent a memorable day 
threading our way between islands 
and up the Sogn fiord, which is the 
longest in the world, stretching inland 
for 120 miles. 

We landed at the small village of 
Vik, and, judging from the reception 
we received, one would have thought 
we were liberating it, instead of merely 
helping to build their road. The town 
band played on the crowded pier, 
and the mayor delivered a welcoming 
address in English from a specially 
constructed platform. Girls dressed 
in the national costume formed the 
reception committee, and we were 
all escorted to the Town Hall, where 
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a civic banquet had been prepared 
for us. Such genuine warm-hearted 
hospitality was almost embarrassing, 
but it did show what a fine people 
they are—and my admiration grew 
as the weeks went by. 

The work was interesting, and it 
gave us a certain sense of satisfaction 
to see the road growing day by day. 
Each week-end the local committee 
would organise some excursion. The 
one I remember most vividly was 
across the fiord to the village of 
Balholm with its renowned hotel. 
The proprietor threw the establish- 
ment open to us, and the “ pilsner ”’ 
was on the house. It was a real 
Miami day and we made full use of 
the hotel’s sea-water swimming-pool. 

One of the students suffered from 
sunburn after this outing and paid 
@ visit to the local chemist, who could 
not speak a word of English. In all 
good faith he bought a tube of ‘ Tan 
creme,’ and next working day plastered 
this unguent all over his body. In 
spite of his careful nursing it did not 
seem to be having the desired effect ; 
the sun was baking it into a solid 
layer; we told him if he did not do 
something soon there would be a 
crust on it. In the end he asked a 
Norwegian what exactly Tan creme 
was, and sent him off into paroxysms 
of laughter. When we had got him 
to his feet again he managed to 
blurt out that Tan creme was the 
Norwegian for tooth paste. There 
was nothing for it then but for the 
victim to take a running jump into 
the lake, where he could be seen 
peeling off his mud pack in lumps. 

Another student, in need of hair 
cream, bought some‘ Barberoil.’ Having 
massaged this well into his hair he 
emerged looking like an advertisement 
for Brylereem, expecting to cut a 
dashing figure at the local dance. 


Scandinavian Adventure. 
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Unfortunately it was raining; we 
had to walk some distance, and it 
was only when he appeared at the 
dance hall in a positive lather that 
he realised, to everyone’s amusement 
and his own chagrin, that the Barberoil 
was shaving soap. 


When the work on the road was 
finished I had three weeks before 
returning home, and I spent them see. 
ing as much and getting as far as 
possible by the popular method of 
hitch-hiking. For four enjoyable days 
I climbed in the Jotenheimen district, 
the Mecca of all Scandinavian crags. 
men. I was fortunate enough to link 
up with an enthusiastic climbing party 
consisting of a Norwegian lecturer, a 
Danish author, and a London psycholo- 
gist. The psychologist asserted that 
mountaineering was one of the best 
methods of sublimating one’s inhibi- 
tions (I think that is the phrase 
he used). We procured the services 
of a guide, and I discovered that he 
knew my pet corner of the Savoy 
Alps, so we were at once bosom 
friends. The rock was sound, but 
apt to be greasy on account of the 
continuous mist. 

It was a coincidence that I should 
meet some of my contemporaries who 
were the rear party of the Cam- 
bridge University Geological Expedi- 
tion. They were staying at the same 
hotel and we talked late into the 
night on the results of their research 
on glaciation. One interesting point 
which emerged was that glaciers are 
slowly getting smaller, because Nor- 
way’s climate during the last few 
centuries has been warming up. Noted 
geologists have even issued the warn- 
ing that all the ambitious hydro-electric 
schemes may be emasculated in coming 
years, since there will be insufficient 
melting snow and ice from the glaciers 
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to provide a head of water. But this 
js @ long-term forecast, and calls to 
mind the story of the old lady who 
asked a& scientist if atom bombing 
could really destroy the world. ‘“ Well, 
what if it does,’’ he replied nonchal- 
antly, “it’s not as if the earth were a 
major planet.” 

I was reluctant to leave this climb- 
ing centre and to say good-bye to my 
newly won friends. If ever we should 
meet again the Norwegian said she 
would teach me the language, the 
psychologist vowed he would psycho- 
analyse me, and the Danish author 
promised me a signed copy of his latest 
book which was about to be published. 
I took the bus for about 40 kilo- 
metres, and that was quite sufficient 
formy nerves. These drivers are either 
fatalists or else blessed with second 
sight; for they would never dream 
of using the horn when throwing their 
huge Volvo coaches round single-track 
blind corners. Luckily we only met 
cars on the straight. I was told 
that the Volvo buses are the only 
ones that can cope with the testing 
mountain roads in the Andes, but 
as I got out I heaved a sigh of relief 
and uncrossed my fingers. 

Although I had kept my eyes almost 
continuously on the road I had been 
able to catch fleeting glimpses of the 
wid scenery. The tortuous road 
had climbed higher and higher in a 
series of hairpin bends, until at the 
height of 4200 feet we reached the 
summit. The mountains reared up 
another 4000 feet above us, the 
savage, beetling cliffs casting cold, 
blue shadows on the perpetual snow- 
fields banked up against them in 
gigantic drifts. Then, as if jealous 
of the serene beauty and splendour 
Which they guarded, the mountain 
gods drew a veil of mist over the 
Whole panorama. We descended a 
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sombre valley whose floor was strewn 
with cottage-sized boulders. As- we 
looked up we could but dimly see 
from where they had been. dislodged 
—mist-wreathed fangs of rock, carved 
in primeval times, and mute witness 
to many a mighty landslide. 

The damp shroud still hung close 
to the mountain-sides as I began to 
trudge up a byroad in the direction 
of Norway’s highest summit. I was 
told it was two miles long. After 
more than two hours’ stealy walking 
I deciled that the Norwegian mile 
mnst be similar to the Lrish one. 
Not long afterwards I met a French 
hiker, who told me that one Norwezian 
mile was equivalent to six English! 
My destination was one of the famous 
Norwegian mountain tourist huts— 
@ misnomer: they are a pleasant 
blend of Youth Hostel and _ hotel. 
This particular one was an _ im- 
pressive group of timbered buildings, 
the biggest housing the dining-room, 
where traditionally dressed Norwegian 
blondes served tempting meals. - I 
like the custom of having a central 
table loaded with all varieties of 
savouries, five or six kinds of cheese 
(including delicious goats’ cheese), 
several kinds of pickles and preserved 
fish, and many dishes I could not 
identify ; from these one proceeds to 
make one’s own smérbréd. . 

It was 2.20 by the time I had 
eaten my fill, and I set out immediately 
to climb Galdhopiggen (2468 metres). 
There has been a long-standing con- 
troversy whether this is the highest 
mountain or not, because facing it 
across the valley is Glittertind, which 
is 2462 metres but has on top of it 
@ perpetual ice-cap 16 metres thick. 
The problem is whether or not this 
unvarying layer of ice can be considered 
a part of the mountain, but according 
to modern maps the geographers have 
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decided against Glittertind’s claim to 
supremacy. 

When I started it was drizzling ; the 
drizzle turned to sleet half-way up, 
and when I was nearing the summit 
it degenerated into a full-scale blizzard. 
Apparently this is almost unique for 
the month of August—but what part 
of the world is not getting abnormal 
weather these days? It was an effort 
to keep my eyes even half-open against 
the horizontally driven particles of 
snow, and as I kicked my way up the 
final snow-slopes I felt my face getting 
frozen into a feelingless mask. A 
small party of climbers had taken 
shelter in the lee side of the locked 
hut on the summit, and they were 
surprised and somewhat concerned to 
see that I was on my own. 

The newly fallen snow spoilt our 
chances of glissading down the inviting 
slopes, but, as we descended, rifts in 
the clouds afforded us some magnificent 
views of one of Scandinavia’s biggest 
glaciers. The huge volume of ice, 
with its greyish surface all cracked 
and scarred like the hide of an old 
bull elephant, looked permanent and 
immovable; yet all the time, inch 
by inch, it was moving relentlessly 
downwards, gouging out an _ ever 
deeper bed for itself and piling up 
the huge masses of moraine on each 
side. When the sun shone fitfully 
down, the glacier took on a dirty, 
greenish colour, and the yawning 
crevasses turned a sinister blue. 

After being surrounded by those 
boundless vistas we found it pleasant 
to return to the warm friendliness of 
the hotel. At night, round an enormous 
log fire, fellow-climbers of twelve 
different countries sang their national 
songs. I shall never forget one Norse- 
man from Finmark asking me in 
broken English to sing “‘Old Mac- 
donald had a Farm’”’—it was very 
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popular; and I was touched whe, 
the evening was brought to a clog 
by everyone linking hands and singing 
“* Auld Lang Syne.” 

Next morning I was the fourteenth 
man to pile into the jeep which took 
people down to the main road. | 
still marvel that the driver was able 
to keep on the track, considering 
there were three fellows sitting abreast 
across the bonnet. Once on the main 
road I put on the brazen air of a 
hardened hitch-hiker, and on the 
third attempt successfully ‘ hitched’ 
a small Ford Prefect. I was thrilled 
to find out that the driver, a dental 
technician, was going all the way 
to Trondheim—a matter of 250 kilo. 
metres farther north. Presently he 
drew up beside a peaceful country 
church, surrounded by lichen-covered 
grave-stones. He pointed to the 
far corner, where I was startled to 
see a war grave. I recognised the 
steel helmet hanging mutely on the 
all-too-familiar white wooden cross. 
Opening the rustic gate I walked 
over to it; the terse epitaph read: 
“R.LP. Grave of an unknown British 
Soldier K/A 1940.” I felt like adding 
a humanising quotation: ‘“‘ There's 
some corner of a foreign field . . .”; 
my mind jarred by this sudden and 
unexpected flash-back to the war. 
It was hard to realise that in this quiet, 
sequestered valley British soldiers had 
laid down their lives in a tragic and 
ill-fated campaign. 

The lights were beginning to go 
out when we eventually arrived at 
the flourishing fishing port of Trond- 
heim. Nevertheless I received 4 
warm welcome at the Youth Hostel; 
for the warden had served in the 
British Merchant Navy during the 
war and was well acquainted with 
my home town of Edinburgh. 

I spent the following morning visit- 
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gurdy architecture, but the town 
itelf gave me the impression of 
trying, somewhat unsuccessfully, to 
atch up with modern civilisation, 
and the glaring neon lights appeared 
inongruous in the setting of old 
tied houses and cobbled streets. 

I made my way northwards in a 
gries of short stages. In the late 
sternoon IL ‘thumbed’ a huge 
Buick ‘8’ which looked more like 
V2 than a car, and was rather 
embarrassed to discover that it was 
a taxi; but having explained my 
nistake to the driver and told him 
that I was not in a position to hire 
it, he insisted on taking me as far 
ashe was going. Not long afterwards 
he said in a pseudo-solemn voice: 
“This is where you must make your 
own choice.” I did not know what 
he meant, till I looked ahead and 
saw a signpost with one finger point- 
ing to Trondheim and the other one 
to Hell. We soon passed through 
the village of Hell—its name a standing 
joke even in Norway. 

By nightfall I was within 14 kilo- 
metres of the Swedish frontier, and 
in typical scenery. The road wormed 
its way up @ narrow, heavily wooded 
valley, and a boisterous trout stream 
kept me company. The water was 
low, and the banks were strewn with 
freshly cut timber left to await the 
pring floods that would float it down 
to the sawmills at Stiklestad. 

I am not normally superstitious, 
but I could not help thinking there 
must be something in it when next 
day—Friday, 13th—I did not get 
one lift, although a good number of 
tats passed me. I think hitch-hikers 
wil bear me out when I say that 
there do seem to be ‘off days.’ 
Sometimes cars will stop without even 
being thumbed; at other times, I 
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am sure if you lay down in the 
middle of the road they would almost 
jump over you. 

But I had been warned not to 
expect so many lifts in Sweden. 
This was in part true, and it showed 
the Norwegian’s healthy dislike of 
his neighbour. Fortunately I was 
in no hurry, and there was time to 
appreciate the scenery. 

The frontier station is an informal 
affair with not the suggestion of a 
Customs examination. I had a friendly 
chat about the weather with the 
official, and was surprised at being 
given a ration card for restaurant 
meals. Although food is less plentiful 
in Norway they have never resorted 
to this method of rationing, which 
has proved a doubtful success. A 
Norwegian told me casually that 
the meat ration in Oslo had not been 
honoured for four months. 

Norway drives on the right-hand 
side of the road, and Sweden on the 
left. Soon after crossing the frontier 
a Norwegian Pontiac passed me; 
the driver had lapsed back on to 
his customary side of the road. Round 
the corner came a Swedish Cadillac 
on the same side. He pulled over on 
to the wrong side to avoid the Pontiac ; 
the Norwegian, realising that he was 
in the wrong, also swung over to the 
left. Once more they both changed 
sides in unison trying to avoid each 
other; it was only good braking 
that prevented a head-on crash; as 
it was, they finished up bumper to 
bumper. It all happened in a matter 
of seconds and was really rather 
amusing. I have seen this happen 
on the pavement when two hurrying 
pedestrians are trying to avoid each 
other, but never before had I seen two 
cars in the same quandary. 

While crossing the mountain barrier 
that forms the boundary between the 
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two countries I was surprised at the 
lack of bird life. I had left the garru- 
lous magpie in the lower valleys, and 
it was still too low for the ptarmigan, 
which I had seen in the Jotenheimen 
mountains. The surrounding undulat- 
ing plateau was completely treeless, 
but behind me there was a serried 
mass of pine-clad hills which became 
bluer and bluer as they receded into 
the distance. 

I walked over 40 kilometres that 
day before reaching the first Youth 
Hostel—one of the timber houses 
in a pretty village on the banks of 
a lake. The evening cloud-shadows 
still moved across the surrounding 
hills which swept down to the pine- 
fringed shores; the upper slopes 
were covered with bracken, blaeberry, 
and heather—ideal for ski-runs in 
winter. 

The next day a veterinary surgeon 
picked me up in his new Volvo, a 
good, sturdy, family car. The country- 
side was still mainly timbered, and 


the farms lay in small clearings carved 


out of the forest. There was just 
sufficient pasture to support a few 
cows, and the main crop was hay, 
dried in the fields on long wooden 
racks. Each farm had its own 
Alsatian, leashed to a long overhead 
wire, which gives them enough freedom 
to race up and down. And they 
invariably did so as soon as a stranger 
approached within a quarter of a 
mile of the steading—their furious 
barking enough to put off any would- 
be poacher. 

The driver said he would like me 
to meet his son, for he was studying 
English at school; and he invited 
me to his ultra-modern flat for an 
evening meal. His wife showed me 
@ housewife’s dream of a _ kitchen, 
where there were so many automatic 
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gadgets that they practically gil 


everything except feed the aif 


Even before the war Sweden led th ’ ing 


architectural world, and during ths 


world conflict her building continue, ti 


uninterrupted. Her theories anj 
designs have developed in a smooth 
evolution, while British architects 
are now striving to pick up the 
loose ends, which in 1939 consisted 
of a moribund Functionalism andj 
@ nascent movement called New 
Empiricism. 

After a delicious meal I was per. 
suaded to stay the night, and before 
going to bed my host opened a 
precious bottle of Scotch which had 
been kept for two years. I wa 
surprised to find it even scarcer 
there than it is here. 

By the following night, having 
passed through the University tow 
of Upsala, I had reached Stockholm 
and been enchanted by the blazw 
of lights and neon signs reflected in 
the waters of those romantic canals 
I had the momentary feeling that 
this was only possible because of 
Britain’s gallant fight, but envy was 
tempered with a sense of relief tha 
at least one place in this crazy world 
could live in a carefree, 
microcosm. I can almost hear readers 
saying, ‘‘ What about Paris?” But 
if one takes the trouble to look beneath 
the frothy veneer of gaiety one se 
in the French capital a bitter fight 
for existence, where the commo 
man cannot live without the Black 
Market, and where wages are lagging 
behind a spiralling inflation. This 
aspect is completely absent in Sweden; 
there are no strikes, little unemploy- 
ment, reasonable food prices, no slums, 
and a healthy programme of capitd 
construction. Yet many Swedes told 
me they foresee a period of scarcity 
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mr already things are becoming less 
jentiful. Some blame the extravagant 

nding of their dollar reserves, but 
natever the cause, many of the 
ar-time controls are being reimposed, 
nd there is an unprecedented cutting 
jown of American imports. 

Stockholm looks even more beautiful 
by day ; it is a subtle blend of modern 
gneeptions and treasured old tradi- 
tins. It certainly merits the title 
of “the Venice of the North.” The 
canals and waterways give the city 
‘Ban air of spaciousness often lacking 
in other cities, and the ability to view 
her impressive buildings across a 
stretch of water greatly enhances 
their beauty. Contrasted with the 
modern centre the old part of the 
town has many narrow ‘closes’ or 
passage-ways, like the High Street 
of Edinburgh, where the houses almost 
touch overhead. There are numerous 
antique shops with exquisite old brass, 
and I was continually surprised by 
the ornamental gables, richly carved 


doorways, and well-preserved facades 


of the ancient buildings. I took 
passage in a launch billed as going 
uder twenty bridges out into the 
harbour, and we seemed to get fleet- 
ing glimpses of the whole city into 
the bargain—from the central Royal 
Palace to modern blocks of workers’ 
fats in the suburbs. The main 
harbour is a huge, almost land-locked 
bay, and the sight of so many yachts 
gliding across the calm azure surface 
brought back memories of week-ends 
in Sydney. I hated leaving this 
captivating city of luxury shops, 
iff good food, American cars, and archi- 
tectural masterpieces. 

It took me three days to reach 
Malmé in the south, the country 
becoming flatter and more fertile, 
and the wooded areas disappearing 
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altogether. The northern croft, where 
the harvest is cut by scythe, gave 
place to the large modern farm where 
combine harvesters droned over the 
rich level wheat-fields. On the first 
afternoon I was picked up by a 
loquacious salesman ‘travelling’ in 
farm machinery. His English was 
just bad enough to make listening 
@ strain. In his efforts to find the 
correct word, driving his new Renault 
became of secondary importance and 
he unconsciously drove more and 
more slowly until we were just crawl- 
ing. The cyclists who overtook us 
must have thought he was taking his 
running-in a trifle too seriously. We 
then began a circuitous tour of his 
home region, spending over an hour 
investigating a medieval church with 
@ unique wooden tower. It was all 
very interesting, but I was beginning 
to wonder when I should see the Youth 
Hostel, which was still 25 kilometres 
away. Eventually we reached the 
point where he could not think of 
anything else to tell me, and after 
several attempts I finally impressed 
upon him the formidable distance to 
be covered by nightfall. He seemed 
disappointed that I could not wait 
while he sought inspiration. 

Once more on the road I frantically 
thumbed all the passing vehicles ; 
but with no success. One would 
have thought I belonged to the 
lowest category of pariah the way 
I was ignored without even an 
encouraging smile. It was dusk, 
lights were appearing in farmhouse 
windows, and there was still 20 kilo- 
metres to go. I sat on my rucksack 
with a soulful expression on my face; 
this made no impression whatever, 
so, at the sound of an approaching 
car, I developed a spurious limp, 
which was even less successful. It 
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grew dark and I really began to 
think there must be something wrong 
with me, or else that the milk of 
human kindness had ‘suddenly turned 
sour. 

At 1.30 a.m., feeling like a cheap 
edition of Dick Whittington, I looked 
down on the street lamps of Granna. 
By the cold light of a full moon I 
could see the village church standing 
knee-deep in trees. I thought there 
might be rather a poor reception 
if I started knocking on the door 
at that unchristian hour, so I scaled 
a wall and made the best of it on 
a bench in the back garden. Long 
before anyone was astir I was awake 
feeling cold and stiff. I tramped out 
of that village not having seen a soul 
the whole time. 

On the last day, when I was walk- 
ing along a blackberry-fringed road, 
a huge ‘beetle-crusher’ Studebaker 
purred up. I asked the driver if 
he was going to Malmé; he just 
nodded, and as I sank into the rear 


upholstery I was still trying to figure 
out whether or not he could speak 


English. I was not kept long in 
doubt; for before we had started he 
began rattling off in Swedish. I 
felt the time had come for me to 
make use of my limited knowledge 
of phrases, so cleared my throat 
and said in my best Scandinavian 


accent that I did not speak Swedish. 


This had no effect at all, and I used 
up another precious phrase by telling 
him I did not understand. This still 
made no impression and he continued 
to talk away, so I thought the best 
thing to do was at least to appear 
intelligent. I interpolated the odd 
“Oh?” “ Yes,” and an occasional 
polite laugh. After ten minutes of 
this agony there was a click on the 
dashboard and the driver turned 
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round and said in perfect English. 
“That Swedish news bulletin my 
have been rather boring for you!" 
I had been answering back to th 
car radio the whole time. 

He dropped me about 20 kil. 
metres from Malmé, by which tim 
it was getting dark. I knew from 
painful experience that cars refuy 
to pick up after dark, so I followed 
@ signpost pointing to a station one 
kilometre down a side road. I asked 
if there was a train to Malmé, and 
was told that I had just missed it, 
so I sat down on a platform seat to 
readjust my plans. At that moment 
a goods train clattered into the 
station; just for a lark I thumbed 
it, and no one was more surprised 
than I when it came to a shuddering 
halt and the engine-driver beckoned 
me on to the footplate. 

Next morning I took the ferry to 
Copenhagen—only a two-hour trip— 
and by the time I had finished hunch, 
Malmé and Goteburg were men 
smudges of smoke on the _ horizon 
and Denmark’s capital was growing 
in stature every minute. 

The sun shone benignly down o 
us as we threaded our way into this 
busy labyrinth of wharves, graving 
docks, piers and warehouses, where 
tugs were fussily nosing their charge 
into jetties or out into mid-stream. 
Copenhagen is a charming, friendly 
city and has a solid reality which | 
found lacking in Stockholm. Shops 
in most capitals have a certain simi- 
larity, so I spent little time window 
gazing, and wandered about the old 
part of the town which clusters around 
the harbour. Canals wind among 
rows of gaily painted houses, and 
fishermen moor their boats alongside, 
selling their catch to the customer 
straight from the hold. I was told 
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by @ port official that many of the 
warehouses that back on to the 
docks were built in the seventeenth 
century. I walked round the harbour 
till I reached a small bay where many 
yachts lay at anchor nodding their 
prows in the lazy afternoon swell. 
Seated atop a pile of rocks was the 
famous bronze statue of the mermaid 
“Langeline,” bidding welcome and 
farewell to the constant procession 
of the world’s shipping. I was glad 
the Nazis had left her unharmed. 
The night life of the capital 
centres on the Tivoli, that huge 
omamental garden studded with 
bandstands, open-air theatres, and 
picturesque restaurants. Half of it 
is reserved as an amusement park, 
and it is unique of its kind— 
far removed from the steam-organ 
atmosphere of the normal fun-fair. 
One can listen to first-rate orchestras, 
or sip coffee and cognac on quiet 
wistaria-entwined terraces, with only 
multi-coloured fountains to break the 


quiet of the night air. But time 
was running short; I was forced to 
catch the ship to Oslo, and after a 
rough passage we steamed up Oslo 


fiord seventeen hours later in a 
steady drizzle. 

Having seen all I wanted to see of 
the city on this wet Sunday morning, 
I tried to hitch-hike back to Bergen. 
Once again I was able to prove the 
truth of the law of the road, which 
states that the chances of a lift are 
inversely proportional to the strength 
of the rain. I walked a few miles 
out of the city and thumbed every- 
thing on four wheels, until I was 
soaked and hopping mad at Man’s 
ingratitude to Man. There was nothing 
for it but to take the night train. 

We arrived in Bergen in time for 
the mid-morning shower, which is 
a regular feature of the town’s time- 
table. But the sun soon broke through 
and dissipated the clouds from the 
surrounding hills. The sky became 
blue, raincoats disappeared, puddles 
miraculously dried up, and sunlight 
danced once more on the waters of 
the bay, so that my farewell to this 
land of pine forest, mountain, and 
fiord was warm and friendly. A 
childhood’s desire had been realised— 
not satisfied—and I left with a longing 
to return again. 





“HABEAS CORPUS.” 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


“ A thread too fine to incommode the wrigglings of a negligible carp, 


may serve to bind you to calamity.” 


—Attributed to the father-in-law of Hu F’Lung F’Li. 


WHEN, between the two wars, I 
abandoned a Ministry desk to revisit 
the Argentine, my only heartache at 
leaving England lay in the knowledge 
that I should play no more rugger. 
That I should regret most the game 
I had through lack of opportunity 
played least, and at which I had per- 
formed with only dogged mediocrity, 
seemed to me curious; until I realised 
that my unease was due less to the 
loss of the game than to the thought 
that on my return after a four years’ 
absence I would be too old to play 
again. To cease playing rugger, which 
the average man should not play after 
thirty, must often be a man’s first 
measure of age, and the most chilling 
to the heart ; as it is the earliest proof 
that his frail body will eventually 
limit all his active pleasures. It was 
this thought, I know, that placed 
fishing in a truer perspective for me. 
So far, the pursuit had been only 
incidental in life, a pastime where the 
opportunity for swifter sport failed, 
and when it did not intrude on happy 
companionship with some _ kindred 
spirit of the moment. 

Although I expected to get little 
fishing in South America, nevertheless 
I determined to be prepared for any 
eventuality, and packed three rods 
and their reels, together with my clubs, 
in an outsize golf-bag, filling the 
interstices with an assortment of gear. 
Thus equipped, I felt 1 could deal 
with any fish, from trout to dorado, 
that I was likely to encounter. 


I was to find fish sooner than | 
thought, in the harbour at Recife, our 
first port of call on the South American 
coast. Although the ranching com. 
pany to which I was selling the next 
four years of my life placed the value 
of my services at little more than three 
pounds a month and my saddle, they 
considered it good advertisement that 
their employees’ names should appear 
in the more important passenger lists 
in Buenos Aires. Thus the steamer in 
which I travelled out was one of the 
largest and most popular on the ru, 
and, as usual, crowded to capacity. 
It was early one afternoon when we 
negotiated the narrow and _ intricate 
channel through the reefs that guard 
this Brazilian port, and we came to 
anchor close to the rocky shore, to 
await time and tide to dock. All the 
assorted traffic that accosts a liner 
when she calls at a southern port— 
tenders, coracles, pleasure launches, 
and bumbouts—was congregated on 
her port side ; and the water between 
her starbuard and the shore, two 
hundred yards away, was left quiet 
and deserted except for two empty 
lighters, moored to the ship and at 
right angles to her on the tide. 

I did not want to go ashore ; for I 
had no interest in the town and we 
had been warned that we would sail 
again on the ebb; so I was at a loose 
end. I soon tired of watching the 
fleet of jostling boats hawking their 
wares and fruit, and retired to the 
quiet side of the ship to ruminate and 
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look forward to the evening when we 
should be at sea once more with a 
fresher breeze. Here I was joined by 
the first officer who was on his rounds. 
We had been talking for only a few 
minutes when a galley port beneath 
us opened and a bucketful of swill 
and feathers was shot out on to the 
oily water. A moment later the sea 
was being carved into creamy furrows 
by the long narrow dorsal fins of fish 
matching at the tit-bits on the sur- 
face. Soon every morsel was gone 
and the water became quiet again, 
but not before two of the scavengers 
had lifted themselves enough to show 
their length. 

“Crumbs! What are those?” I 
asked the mate. The vigour with 
which they had fought for the food 
had set my palm itching. 

“Kingfish,” answered the sailor 


vaguely. ‘* Lively brutes, aren’t they ?”’ 

“How long have we got before we 
move ?’’ My note was urgent; for a 
plan was unfolding itself for me, 


with every detail fitting ready-made 
into its place. The mate’s eye lit up 
and I saw at once that I had his 
support. 

“You’ve got an hour and a half.” 
He gave his watch a confirmatory 
glance. ‘* But you'll lose them under 
the ship. Anyhow, I'll see you get 
good warning if we have to get under 
way. I suppose it’s those lighters 
you're thinking of.” 

It was, and I was quick off the mark. 
I had time only for hurried thanks 
over my shoulder as I ran along the 
deck towards my cabin, where I 
emptied my golf-bag on to the floor 
by the simple method of shaking it 
bottom upwards. As I scrabbled 
among the heap of oddments to find 
the gear I wanted, I realised for the 
first time how much I had managed 
to stuff into the bag, and I wondered 
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what my steward would have to say 
when he saw the litter. There was a 
heavy spinning-rod I had never used, 
given to me before I left England by 
@ friend who had assured me that it 
was the ideal thing for dorado; and 
a@ reel, rather cumbersome, blessed 
with a lever brake but carrying little 
more than two hundred yards of 
medium flax line. Dorado hooks I had 
in plenty, but I could lay my hand on 
only three traces. I stuffed the tackle 
into my pockets and then set out to 
procure some bait. 

The inside of a large liner is like a 
rabbit-warren ; corridors everywhere, 
crowded when you are in a hurry but 
devastatingly empty when you are 
lost and want to ask the way. I 
wasted no time and got to the kitchens 
through the dining-rooms, to find my- 
self talking to the very man who had 
dumped the swill overboard. While I 
explained my plan to him, I dived my 
hands into his refuse tubs and picked 
out the scraps I wanted, including the 
whole wing of a pigeon. The idea of 
hooking a kingfish on a dry fly tickled 
me, so I borrowed a cleaver to trim 
and divide the pinion into pieces 
which I wrapped in a paper bag with 
the other bait. The butcher was. most 
co-operative and agreed to watch the 
lighters for my arrival and reserve his 
next consignment to the deep until 
I gave him the signal. Having com- 
pleted these arrangements, I had only 
to get to my fishing station. 

I now had to act warily. Any hint 
of my mission would have brought a 
horde of bumboats and sightseers on 
my heels, and for this reason I kept 
the rod in its case. I went out on to 
the lower deck to pick my ferry, and 
after a quick survey of the crowded 
water I saw what I wanted. My 
choice was a ramshackle little skiff 
whose skipper and crew consisted of 
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one small ragged boy of ten or twelve 
years. What he expected to pick up 
in the maritime circus thronging the 
ship I do not know, but when I caught 
his attention and beckoned he just 
nodded and edged his craft towards 
the gangway, where I met him after a 
word with the quartermaster on duty, 
and embarked. It was well done and 
our departure went unnoticed. 

My Portuguese was good enough to 
give the lad his directions, and not 
until we had rounded the stem of the 
ship did I start to put up the rod. 
My little pilot had been mystified to 
be employed in the face of the fierce 
competition, but he knew what a rod 
and reel were for and he was goggling 
with excitement even before we reached 
the lighters. As soon as I was aboard 
the one farthest from the ship it was 
but a matter of moments to bend a 
dorado hook to trace and impale a 
likely piece of dove’s wing. Then 
I looked up for my butcher friend, 
and what I saw gave me a shock. 

The bush telegraph on board had 
certainly got to work in quick time ; 
for the rails of three decks were lined 
with faces where five minutes ago only 
the mate was to be seen. I felt like 
the man who dives a hundred feet 
into a leaky wash-tub or the conjurer 
who suddenly realises that the rabbit 
has materialised in the wrong hat. 
In fact, I felt an unmitigated ass. 
Why had I let myself in for this? 
I asked myself; it was more than I 
had bargained for, and I promised 
myself some words with the mate on 
the matter. I did not know whether 
to bow, laugh, or frown. The size of 
the ship towering above me made me 
feel smaller still, and added to the 
certainty that any fish I did manage 
to hook would make short work of my 
tackle. 

Fortunately, I had not long to wait 
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or my nerve might have failed me, 
As I looked up, the faces on the lower 
deck parted and a bucket appeared on 
the rail. It -vwas my butcher. Ri 

all manner cf dire reward for breaking 
every standing order and polluting 
the mate’s sacred decks with his refuge, 
he had decided that he would be in 
the front row to see the fun and share 
in any possible honours. He also 
meant to see that his ground-bait was 
accurately timed and placed. There 
was no withdrawal now: if ever man 
was committed to action it was J, 
Even the face of the little urchin 
spoke its impatience. I had no option 
but to have at it, so I swung my line 
as well as I could with the stiff rod 
and let fly. Where the bait landed 
T do not know; for I lost sight of it 
amid the shower of gobbets released 
by the butcher. 

The bits and pieces settled on the 
water and started to drift on the 
strong tide, yet there was no sign of 
life and for a moment I thought my 
act was going to be a crashing fiasco. 
But not a bit of it. The fish must 
have been coming and, forsooth, they 
all arrived together. I heard a gasp 
from the youngster behind me and 
then the water turned into fury. If 
those fish had appeared lively from 
the towering deck, they were awesome 
at their own level. That they meant 
business was brought home to me by 
a vicious kick in the midriff from the 
butt of my rod, and then the reel, 
long unoiled, started to grind out all 
the songs of Araby. 

Straight away from me and parallel 
with the ship’s side went the fish, and 
as he left his fellows I could follow his 
run. I let him go; I had my audience 
to consider and I knew he would be 
under the ship soon enough. At 
sixty or seventy yards I began to feel 
for the brake, and I must have used it 
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harder than I meant to, or perhaps 
it had stiffened with disuse, because 
he checked at once for the ‘sound’ I 
guessed would follow. But before his 
dive he treated us to a glorious leap, 
and for the first time I had a full 
view of the fish I was tackling. Shining 
silver and blue, he was all of four foot 
and seventy pounds of muscular energy. 
He hit the water in a cloud of spray, 
and I tightened on the brake and 
leant back. I slowed him down a bit, 
but there was no holding him, and the 
line parted on the barnacles of the 
ship’s keel. 

As I reeled in I heard a choked sob 
behind me, and turned to see my little 
bargee in floods of tears, but much as 
I shared the lad’s feelings, sympathy 
had to wait; there were two traces 
left, and a glance upwards told me that 
the butcher had organised a relay of 
buckets. 

The next fish must have been the 
father of them all, and I never saw 
him. He knew all the answers and I 
could only keep my fingers clear of the 
reel till it went dead as the line parted 
again under the ship. This earned me 
8 murmur of sympathy from the 
gallery. One trace remained, how- 
ever, and this time I thought I had 
better be less ambitious, so I baited 
with the smallest practical bit of 
bacon rind I could find. The butcher 
emptied another bucket very neatly 
near me, and I aimed my bait well 
away from the central vortex where 
the big ones fought for the food. It 
worked, and I was into a smaller and 
less wise fish. He gave me a bad 
moment when I saw the drum of the 
tel through the last turns of line 
before he broke me near the shore. 
He must have found piles or some old 
wreckage among which he freed him- 
elf; but he showed his paces and 
thew himself about before he went. 
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As I reeled in slowly I got a hand 
from the spectators, but my urchin 
was in no state to cheer or clap. 

I emptied my bag of bits into the 
sea and watched the last fish rise to 
them, then as I turned to the coracle 
to embark, I saw the first of the home 
fleet appear round the liner’s stem. 
It was lucky that they had not 
immediately followed their potential 
custom to the other side of the ship 
or my fishing would have been spoiled. 
I was obviously unpopular with the 
bumboatmen, but my lad recovered 
sufficiently to bring considerable vocal 
power to my defence and treated the 
other boats to the rudest of gestures 
and grimaces in answer to their ques- 
tions. They formed up behind us, 
like hawks mobbing a sparrow, as our 
decrepit little craft crept back to the 
gangway; and I think my skipper’s 
refusal to satisfy their curiosity angered 
them more than his pantomime or 
their loss of custom. 

As I disembarked, the lad turned on 
the taps again. I tried to console the 
little rat by telling him that a lost 
fish could never matter while there 
were sO many in the sea, only to be 
thoroughly deflated when he told me 
in no uncertain terms that it was the 
waste of the loveliest fish-hooks he 
had ever seen that had broken his 
heart, and to blazes with the fish! 
I was able to heal his hurt and send 
him into paroxysms of delight with an 
assorted half-dozen before his fragile 
craft finally left the gangway. 

My reception on board was heroic, 
and the fishing tales thrust upon me 
to swallow with the drinks lasted long 
and very late that night as we re- 
sumed our voyage southwards: and 
the invitations to fish that I accepted 
ranged from Lower Patagonia to the 
upper Parané. 

Of trout in South America I have 
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little to say. If trout abroad grow 
bigger, they lose their fire and subtlety, 
and our native brownie spoils one for 
his duller cousins, including the over- 
rated rainbow about which so many 
talk in hushed tones of awe. Com- 
parisons by weight are misleading and 
should break no English heart. But 
one need not depend on trout abroad ; 
for there are other fish to be found, at 
their best and gamest in their native 
‘waters. 

Although I took advantage of one 
or two of the invitations I had received, 
it was two years before the unexpected 
entered my fishing life again; this 
time through the agency of a cousin, 
a kindred spirit whom, although he 
was christened Roger Edward, I call 
Face. The origin of this appellation is 
lost in the mists of childhood, but I 
am sure he would understand if not 
forgive me if I said the endearment 
was descriptive. For some reason best 
known to himself he refers to me by 
the same misnomer. 


He and I have fished together in 
many waters, and when he arrived in 
the Argentine I arranged to visit him 
at his post in a northern riverine 


territory to catch dorado. To get 
away from the sweat and dust of 
cattle and to see running water in 
large volume again was very pleasant ; 
and I thoroughly enjoyed the slow 
but restful up-stream journey on a river 
steamer which decanted me on to 
Face’s beach early one morning. Here 
I was met by his house peon, who 
gathered my gear and loaded it into a 
trap before embarking on a long and 
rambling explanation of his master’s 
inability to meet me. I assumed 
that the peon’s uncertainty of my 
cousin’s whereabouts was due either to 
Face’s Spanish or to his equally in- 
adequate horsemanship, if not, indeed, 
to both; so I did not pursue the 
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matter: I was sure he would retun 
as soon as circumstances permitted, 
if not on horseback then by some 
other means. 

The peon drove me to the bungalov, 
and I settled down to the overhauling 
of my tackle on the model of the rods, 
ready for use, that I found there: in 
these, at all events, I recognised my 
master’s hand. I occupied myself 
with this, and those tasks that by 
custom of country fall to the guest 
when his host is absent, until ‘lunch. 
time, when I ordered a horse and rode 
into the small township to gain local 
colour. There 1 obtained an excellent 
meal at the table of a_ talkative 
Italian who introduced me to the 
local business men and officials. The 
comisario of police was pointed out 
to me, but made no move to join 
our little circle; and this caused me 
some astonishment. 

After lunch I strolled to the river 
bank and sat down on an upturned 
boat to roll a cigarette. As I caught 
the smell of the river and listened to 
its sounds, I had only to close my 
eyes to remember broad coloured 
water parting to erupt a great brassy 
fish and to feel the drumming rod as 
I braced myself against the power of 
him. I might easily have fallen asleep 
then and there to dream of monster 
dorado, but I had not forgotten my 
patient horse, or that the bungalow 
was a more comfortable place for 4 
siesta than a boat on the beach. 

It was not till after sunset that ! 
grew uneasy at my cousin’s prolonged 
absence. I had expected his return 0 
@ message by this time, so I helped 
myself to a drink from the cabinet i 
the living-room, then called the peo 
and began to grill him for more preci 
information. This was interrupted by 
Face himself, unkempt, unshaven, and 
with a wild look in his eye. I wa 
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relieved to see him in any state, and I 
him out one of his own drinks 
before putting the obvious question. 

“What on earth have you been up 
to, Face? Riding?” He was the 
type built for the second row of the 
serum rather than for elegance in 
the saddle, but like a true Briton he 
resented the aspersion. 

“Confound you, no!” he snorted. 
He took a long pull at the glass, put it 
down and continued: “‘ You’d never 
guess where I’ve been.” 

“In quod, knowing you,” I ven- 
tured, intending a cousinly insult only. 

“ How in blazes do you know that ? 
Who told you ?”’ he blurted out. 

It was my turn to be shaken. His 
admission explained at once the peon’s 
vagueness and the garrulity of the 
Italian restorateur. The South Ameri- 
can is nothing if not courteous and 
wary. Naturally, the whole village 
had the story, but no one would risk 
the reaction of another incalculable 
Englishman to the news of a cousin’s 
incarceration. I could now sympathise 
with the comisario of police for refusing 
to bear the arguments of still another 
irate foreigner, whose Spanish might be 
equally execrable ; especially when it 
was evident that the first would not 
long be held in custody. 

“Why on earth didn’t you send a 
message, Face? Is there anything 
to be ashamed of?” I asked. He 
had been angry but was cooling off 
rapidly. 

“Didn’t know they’d keep me so 
long,” he answered. ‘“Drat this 
country and its police!” 

“Well, well.” I tried a soothing 
note. “ What was it all about ? ” 

Face loves to tell a story and he 
insists that it shall be circumstantial. 
True to form he started off. 

“TI thought I’d have a rod ready for 
you in case you were short of gear, so 
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yesterday evening I took my dugout 
on the river to test the reel and see if 
I could get a fish. I had hardly started 
when what do you think I saw coming 
down the river ?” 

**T don’t know,” I answered. “ Not 
a boat-load of Rhine maidens, by any 
chance ? ” 

“Fathead! Bobbing down-stream 
came a dead man!’”’ One hand waved 
in the air to indicate deceased’s motion, 
while the other helped Face to a swig 
from his glass; a difficult combina- 
tion of actions that emphasised his 
pause for effect, and gave me time to 
visualise the whole sorry picture of 
green innocence. The rest of the story 
was obvious and I gave him no chance 
to continue but cut in myself. 

“So you cast your spoon over him 
and when he was securely hooked, 
probably for’ard to give you an easy 
tow, you paddled ashore. There you 
beached your dugout, after which you 
reeled him in. Having anchored your 
line, and when you reckoned him 
snugly and safely hitched up, you 
trotted along to the police and told 
them all about it. Quite the little 
gentleman, in fact.” 

Then Face really exploded. ‘“‘ Who 
on earth told you what happened ?” 
he bawled. He was very angry now. 
The frightened face of the peon ap- 
peared for a moment round a door- 
post, curiosity conquering fear and 
evidently wondering when the fight 
would begin. 

“Oh, have a drink and be yourself, 
Face,” I urged him. ‘“‘ Nobody told 
me: I’m telling you.” He refilled his 
glass, forgetting mine. I repaired his 
omission and continued: “‘ The police 
were very credulous and polite, I don’t 
doubt. But when you’d finished your 
story, instead of thanks and a pat on 
the back, they opened the little grille 
door and in you went; and there you 
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stayed until they’d made their in- 
quiries and had your exhibit examined 
by their own medico.”’ 

My cousin started to protest his 
innocence, his nationality, and his 
integrity. Again I cut in, not un- 
kindly. 

“Look here, Face. Don’t you see 
that the police have got to show the 
populace that the law makes no ex- 
ceptions ; even for an Englishman of 
unimpeachable character ? If you are 
found with a body, it’s yours until 
you can wish it off on to someone else. 
How do you think law and order is 
preserved in a country like this ?”’ 

Face wanted the last word and tried 
to corner me. 

“You’re just too clever. 
would you have done ? ”’ 

“What would I have done?” I 
answered. ‘“I’d have admired the 
sunset until deceased was a long, long 
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way down-stream on his journey to the 
Atlantic, and then I’d have gone on 
fishing.” 

““Confound the comisario, anyhow!” 
he grunted. 

“On the contrary,” I told him, 
“you'll send your peon down-tow 
first thing tomorrow and ask the 
comisario to dine with us.” 

“Tl be shot if I do!” He crashed 
his glass on the table to emphasise his 
refusal. As he did so his eye caught 
mine, wavered a moment, and then a 
grin started to spread like sunrise over 
his face. A minute later he was rock. 
ing with hearty laughter. 

“* Dash it all!”’ he chortled. “ How 
very rich! Let’s have another snoot.” 

I think that is why I like Face, 
He can laugh at himself. At any 
rate, the comisario turned out to 
be an enthusiastic and skilled dorado 
fisherman. 
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SAMBUK. 


BY H. S. SENIOR. 


I uit a cigarette and tried to find 
a position of comfort on the plat- 
form. It measured six feet long by 
four feet broad, and formed the 
poop of the 40-ton sambuk, Fat el 
Kher, bound with a full cargo of 
bales of cotton piece goods from 
Aden to Massawa, 450 miles away 
at the southern end of the Red Sea. 

On the starboard bow, about a 
mile distant, the serrated peaks and 
shoulders of Little Aden reared into 
the clear blue of the sky. Astern, 
the masts and funnels of shipping 
at anchor off Steamer Point receded 
below the horizon, and our wake 
bubbled merrily as the dhow raced 
before a warm and favourable breeze. 

It was early 1942, and I was on 
my way from Aden to Massawa, 

At that 
important 


the main port of Eritrea. 
time Aden was not the 
entrep6t for aircraft it was to become 
later, and the likelihood of my find- 
ing a ship was remote. But after 


a fortnight’s enforced delay my 
opportunity came, as a result of a 
chance meeting with a wealthy Arab 
merchant who lived in the Crater 
at Aden. He offered to let me travel 
in one of his dhows, a proposal I 
accepted with alacrity; for it com- 
bined the prospect of reaching my 
destination sooner than I had hoped, 
with the chance of doing something 
that does not fall to everyone’s lot. 

“ How long will the voyage take?” 
said my benefactor in reply to a 
question. ‘‘ The sambuk is well found 
and speedy, but Allah controls the 
winds. At this season the voyage 
should take about six days.” I drew 


rations for eight days, and went 
aboard the vessel that was to be 
my home for nearly a fortnight. 

Fat el Kher was a typical coasting 
dhow, of a type most common in 
the Red Sea and adjoining waters. 
She was about fifty feet long on the 
water-line and twelve feet at the 
broadest part of her beam. The 
stern was pointed like the bow, and 
the tiller projected on to a small 
raised poop, over which an awning 
was stretched in fair weather. This 
poop was my ‘cabin,’ and here I 
ate, sat, reclined and slept, never, 
during daylight hours, more than a 
foot or two from the tiller or the 
steersman’s legs. Usage inevitably 
hardens sensibility, but, throughout 
the voyage, I never entirely lost the 
feeling of embarrassment which the 
impossibility of concealing one’s 
smallest action from others brings 
to most of us. 

The open hold was crammed to 
capacity with bales. As a result 
the dhow had only eighteen inches 
of freeboard, but mats of woven 
palm-leaves were lashed above the 
bulwarks to keep out the waves, and 
I wondered whether they would keep 
out the sea. Events proved that 
my fears on this score were unfounded ; 
for though the dhow frequently rolled 
her bulwarks under, the mats above 
them kept the sea out most effectively. 
I need not have doubted a practice 
which dhow masters had found satis- 
factory for thousands of years. 

The single mast, raked well forward, 
rose through a small hole or trap-door 
in the cargo, and the crew could 
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crawl down with their leather buckets 
to bail when necessary. The nakhoda 
(dhow captain), Ahmed ibn Ibrahim, 
was a short, copper-coloured Arab 
from the Yemen. He had a small 
black beard, and, while at sea, wore 
nothing but a loin-cloth and a loosely 
woven coloured turban. The remainder 
of the crew, eight adult Arabs and two 
small boys, were similarly attired. 
These two small boys soon appeared 
(to me) to be the backbone of the 
crew. In addition to keeping the 
galley fire in the bows going day 
and night, and doing the cooking, 
all the small but essential jobs about 
the vessel seemed to fall to them. 
Contribution by the adult members 
of the crew on these occasions was 
confined to wordy exhortation or 
condemnation. 

Coasting dhows seldom sail by 
night; they are not equipped to do 
80; very few of them carry a com- 
pass, and none carry maps or charts. 
The nakhoda relies entirely on being 
able to see the coast, his aim being 
to do as long a run as the wind will 
permit by day, and lie up during the 
night in one of the numerous bays or 
anchorages with which these coasts 
abound. 

At evening on the first day out 
we nosed into a small and sheltered 
bay under the forbidding and un- 
inhabited rampart of the Arabian 
hills. Amid much shouting, the single 
big sail came down with a run, and 
the anchor went overboard with a 
splash. As if by magic, the thud 
and slap of the waves, the whistle 
of the wind in the rigging, and the 
effervescent bubbling sound of the 
wake, gave place to the faint gurgling 
p-lop of water contentedly caressing 
the hull. I looked up from unrolling 
my bedding to see the crew, Moslems 
all, on their knees in various parts 
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of the dhow, performing their evening 
devotions. These completed, a babble 
of talk round the galley in the bows 
reminded me that I, too, was hungry, 
and that I must hurry; for dhows 
carry no lights (other than a lantern 
as a riding-light), and one must there. 
fore eat and be in bed before dark. 
Even in these latitudes it is cool 
at sea in the winter, and I was glad 
to slip into my bedding, which, when 
unrolled, occupied most of the poop, 
But my mood of contentment was 
quickly and rudely shattered. The 
first isolated itchings could be cured 
by judicious scratching. All too 
soon it became abundantly clear that 
this was no stray assailant ; the bites 
increased in numbers and _ violence, 
and an all-out offensive on my 
defenceless person was in progress. 
My electric torch revealed that the 
bed-roll was alive with battalions of 
bugs, with a strong air umbrella of 
fleas in support. There was nothing 
for it but to admit defeat, abandon 
the bedding, and to sit dozing fitfully 
for the rest of the night on the block 
of wood by the tiller where the helms- 
man sat. Even here I was not left in 
peace. As a culminating blow I was 
attacked by swarms of large and 
vicious mosquitoes (I discovered sub- 
sequently that they bred in the water 
in the dhow’s bilge). Bugs and fleas— 
yes, if it must be so, but one could 
reasonably expect to be spared mos- 
quitoes at sea. Ahmed’s explanation, 
tendered with the utmost gravity, 
was that the marauders had emanated 
from the cargo, an explanation I 
accepted with ~ considerable reserve. 
A rueful examination of my body 
revealed a surface like that of the 
moon as seen through a high-powered 
telescope, and further, a moon that 
had borrowed a coating of colour 
from Mars. Vigorous scrubbing of my 
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‘eabin’ did something to improve 
things, but during the entire voyage 
I was never quite free of nocturnal 
visitors. 

Noon on the following day found 
ws beating up the narrow eastern 
passage Of the straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. On the port quarter, Perim 
Jsand with its lighthouse showed up 
faintly through a dust-storm. For 
sailing craft, the straits are always 
difficult because of variable and un- 
certain winds, even during the seasons 
when steady winds should be the rule. 
It may be that the difficulty of making 
this passage accounts for the name 
of the straits ; the translation is “‘ The 
Gate of Tears.” 

It was extremely choppy in the 
channel. We shipped a lot of water, 
and my heart was often in my mouth 
as we rolled and struggled in the 
troughs of the waves. It was within 
half an hour of sunset by the time, 
wet and battered, we dropped anchor 
ina sheltered cove on the Yemen coast 


some six miles beyond the straits. 

As there was an inviting sandy 
beach a few hundred yards away, I 
decided to see if I could go ashore for 
some exercise and a swim, and I 


asked Ahmed if I could use the 
houri, the narrow dugout-shaped canoe 
carried by all dhows as a dinghy. 
“What about my going ashore for 
half an hour, Ahmed?” I said. His 
reply was an emphatic shake of the 
head. “No,” he said. “It is a 
bad place this Yemen. There is no 
law and order, and if anything were 
to happen to you,” pointing to a 
village some distance from the beach, 
“what explanation could I give when 
larrive at Massawa? I might even 
be suspected of your murder.” Put 
in that way I could appreciate his 
feelings, though I did not share them, 
and reluctantly abandoned my project. 
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Fifteen hours later, presenting a 
quaint mixture of modern stone build- 
ings, white flat-topped houses, and 
the tangled masts and tilted funnels 
of shipping scuttled alongside the 
quays, the skyline of Assab was 
silhouetted on the western horizon. 

I had spent several months in 
Assab, knew it well, and soon I was 
certain that the course we were 
steering would take us through an 
Italian minefield, whose existence was 
known, but not the exact limits. 
The dhow was moving nicely at 
about eight knots with the wind 
almost dead astern. Deeply laden 
as she was, she drew about eleven feet 
aft (just below where I was sitting), 
and I knew that most Italian mines 
were laid at a depth of three metres, 
or just under ten feet below the 
surface. I put my head over the 
side, and before long saw a mine 
with no difficulty in that clear water. 
With what nonchalance I could muster 
I said to Ahmed, “‘ Do you know that 
we are probably in a minefield ?” 
With equal, but obviously far more 
genuine nonchalance than mine, Ahmed 
replied, ‘‘ Aiwa—yes. I know that 
there are Italian mines both here 
and at the approaches to Massawa, 
but, so far, no dhow has struck one. 
If we are unfortunate [with an ex- 
pressive shrug], it is the will of 
Allah.”” I do not know what the 
result of a mine on a 40-ton dhow 
would be, but at least one could 
draw a modicum of comfort from 
the knowledge that one’s extinction 
would be instantaneous. 

I sat for the next hour wondering 
whether every minute was to be our 
last, and trying to concentrate on 
the one fact that no other dhow 
had yet been lost. I cursed the 
fatalism of the captain, and his 
conservatism in sticking to the well- 
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used route, even though it traversed 
a minefield, simply because nothing 
had happened yet. If we strike a 
mine, I thought, the masters of 
other dhows will think it time to 
avoid the field; but there was little 
comfort in the reflection. 

Only when Assab had dropped 
below the horizon, and I was certain 
that we must be out of any minefields 
guarding its approaches, did tension 
relax, and I was able to abandon 
the effort of trying not to appear as 
‘nervous as I felt! It is on occasions 
like this that one misses a companion 
of one’s own race with whom to ex- 
change a joke, be it never so wry. 

That evening we anchored in a 
sandy cove beneath an abandoned 
Italian fort on the Eritrean coast. 
Outside the rusty barbed wire sur- 
rounding the fort, empty cans of 
tomato sauce, and broken chianti 
and soda-water bottles lay in untidy 
litter; but there was nothing to 


prevent a walk and a most delectable 
bathe. 

The next few days were com- 
paratively uneventful. The weather, 
though warm, was not unpleasantly 
so; indeed he would be hard to please 
who did not like the climate of the 


Red Sea in winter. I had long since 
abandoned the usual complement of 
clothing; for I found that a pair 
of shorts or bathing trunks met the 
requirements of this particular voyage 
very well. In colour I was a rich 
mahogany, only a few shades lighter 
than the Arabs. 

At times the Fat el Kher spurted 
before favourable gusts, at times we 
lay becalmed, the big sail flapping 
idly, while the helmsman watched it 
closely so as to be able to take 
advantage of any chance puff of 
wind. To the west, many miles 
inland, the mountain ramparts of 
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Ethiopia marched blue and majestic 
along the horizon, rising thousands of 
feet above the nearer, smaller hiljs 
of lava rock and sand which border 
this arid coast. 

Our nightly landfalls had taken 
us into entirely uninhabited bays 
and anchorages, and it was days since 
we had seen anyone other than our. 
selves. Even shipping had been scarce; 
two or three dhows in the distance 
and nothing more. It was a queer 
existence; detached from reality, one’s 
immediate world bounded by the 
limits of the dhow, one’s only neigh. 
bours its crew; with nothing to do 
but read, eat, sleep, and watch 
islands and capes slip by in slow, 
almost soporific succession. Even 
the tiny poop seemed to grow larger, 
and it became hard to imagine that 
one had ever inhabited anything more 
spacious. 

On the tenth evening out from 
Aden the wind died down earlier 
than usual, and we had to anchor off 
a large island, still some fifty mile 
short of our destination. We wer 
in open but shallow water, thre 
miles offshore—too far to use the 
hourt to tow the dhow into a more 
sheltered anchorage. The weather 
was sultry, the sun set in a red haze, 
and the tops of the distant hills were 
covered in ominous, inky cloud. | 
am no weather prophet, but evel 
I had a sense of foreboding, which 
Ahmed confirmed. ‘ There will prob- 
ably be a storm tonight,” he said. 
“It will come off the land and may 
be very bad. It is a long way t 
the beach from here.” I thought 
that this last remark was not in the 
best of taste. Such candour is su: 
prising in an Arab, who as a Tule 
prefers to reach his point in a more 
devious manner, and after suitable 
preamble. I wished that he had 
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not been so frank, and turned to 
jok again at the threatening cloud- 
pank over the mountains. Yes, there 
was @ storm going on. “Let us 
hope it does not come our way,” 
I said, but without conviction. 

Soon the sun had set, and the 
short twilight was grey in colour 
and curiously leaden in texture. Com- 
plete calm prevailed, but the shore- 
ward horizon was black from end to 
end, and the dark banks of clouds, 
veined with gleams of lightning, seemed 
to be pouring down the hills, blotting 
them out, like the inexorable flow 
of a stream of lava, obliterating all 
in its path. Within half an hour 
it was plain that we were in the 
path of the storm. The dark curtain 
of clouds rose higher in the indigo 
sky, the lightning flashes along its 
whole length were practically con- 
tinuous, and distant thunder rumbled, 
oddly reminiscent of stage ‘ effects.’ 
The shore was blanketed out, and 
the first puffs of wind struck the 
dhow. The crew ran out a second 
anchor, and made what arrangements 
they could for sheltering themselves— 
no easy task in an open dhow. I 
donned my mackintosh, and rolled 
up my bedding in the hopes of finding 
it comparatively dry when the storm 
had passed. 

It was on us almost at once. A 
tagged line of whitecaps galloped at 
the dhow; a wall of wind, which 
weemed half liquid and yet very 
solid, struck us, submerged us, and 
took our breaths away. Rain, beat- 
ing in torrents, blinded us and seemed 
to be trying to flatten us to the decks. 
The dhow plunged madly, burying 
her nose and stern with complete 
impartiality, varying this with an 
occasional stomach-rending sidewards 
lurch. The world was a black, wet, 
Tearing vault, except for the brief 
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moments when each flash of lightning 
revealed the sea as an expanse of 
tormented white: even the troughs 
of the waves, whose slopes we mounted 
and slid down, were fretted into foam 
by the wind. I had heard of Saint 
Elmo’s fire, and now I saw it. Flames 
ran along the rigging, and from time 
to time a lambent copper glow appeared 
at the masthead. To say that I was 
frightened would be an understate- 
ment; and, in spite of my raincoat, 
I was soaked to the skin and shivering 
with cold. The crew were evidently 
feeling much as I was; for between 
the stronger gusts of the storm and 
the peals of thunder, a sonorous 
muttered chant was plainly audible— 
the crew invoking the aid of Allah. 

The danger lay in the possibility 
of the anchors dragging, or in their 
cables parting. If this had happened, 
and we had swung broadside to the 
storm, the vessel would have foundered 
in a matter of seconds. I doubt 
whether the strongest of swimmers 
could have remained afloat for long 
in that sea, far less have succeeded 
in covering the three miles to land 
against the storm, through heavily 
shark-infested waters. 

After a couple of hours that seemed 
like eternity, the storm blew itself out, 
and the antics of Fat el Kher became 
less lively. The rain continued to 
fall sullenly and purposefully, but 
by about midnight, as far as I could 
judge, it lifted, and within half an 
hour a very watery moon was casting 
a wan light on a waste of sullen, 
heaving waters. 

In spite of the lateness of the 
hour, it was too cold and wet to 
contemplate sleep. The crew began 
bailing, a necessary expedient, for 
much water must have accumulated 
in the bilge. Two seamen climbed 
down by the hole around the mast, 
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and filled and handed up leather 
buckets which were tipped overside 
by other members of the crew, the 
whole laborious process being carried 
out to the accompaniment of a mono- 
tonous chant. This task completed, 
soaked and physically battered, too 
tired to be fully aware of the relief 
that each of us must have felt, we 
sat or reclined as best we could 
through a sleepless night. The two 
youthful handymen were defeated 
in their attempts to relight the flooded 
galley fire, so that even the solace 
of hot coffee was denied us. 

Dawn broke clear and calm, and the 
land had that clean, almost ‘ scrubbed ’ 
appearance it often presents after a 
violent storm. The sail was hoisted, 
and we crept away from the un- 
hallowed spot before the lightest of 
breezes, with one thought upper- 
most in all our minds—to get dry. 
Water had soaked into everything, 
including, where I was concerned, an 


expensive and theoretically air-tight 


metal uniform case. It was days 
before the last of my property had 
dried out properly. 

As though to redress the balance, 
and even out the excess of wind we 
had just experienced, the next three 
days produced a series of flat calms, 
and we manceuvred to catch any 
puff of wind that came our way, 
making a daily average run towards 
our destination of between three and 
four miles. My rations had by now 
all been consumed, and I was sharing 
the boiled rice and sour unleavened 
bread of the crew. Our progress was 
too slow for us even to put out a 
line to troll for fish. Luckily there 
was plenty of coffee, and coffee from 
Mocha at that, and though everyone 
has a preference, I doubt if better 
coffee exists than Mocha coffee, as 
brewed by an Arab. 
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Thirteen days out, and we were 
still forty miles from Massawa, 4 
distance that might take a day or— 
at this speed—a week or more. By 
now, I was thoroughly impatient of our 
snail-like progress. Novelty had long 
since worn off ; the discomfort, which 
normally I bear with moderate forti. 
tude, now seemed intolerable, and | 
longed to be quit of Fat el Kher; 
ready, indeed, to consign all dhows 
to perdition. Suddenly, as though 
in answer to my wishes, gloom and 
boredom were dispelled by a shout 
from the bows, ‘‘ Waboor—a steamer!” 
and sure enough, there on a sea 
hitherto devoid of shipping, was a 
small schooner, power-driven, chugging 
along on the opposite course. I was 
wondering what she was, for she was 
too far off for me to see her flag, 
when she altered course and _ bore 
down on us. Hope of being rescued 
began to rise in me; for, no matter 
what her identity, she was likely to 
be based on Massawa and would be 
returning there; there was no other 
port within hundreds of miles. 

As she slowed down to come along- 
side, I saw British uniforms on deck. 
A prisoner-of-war catching a first 
glimpse of the relieving troops could 
not feel more elated than I felt then. 
A young man in uniform, who sub- 
sequently turned out to be a Police 
Inspector in the British Military 
Administration of Eritrea, jumped 
aboard the dhow, and to my intense 
surprise asked me who I was, in 
Italian. Anticlimax! I suddenly 
realised that, clad in nothing but 
a pair of shorts, sunburnt to a dark 
brown, I might well have passed for 
a@ member of the Latin races. How- 
ever, the mistaken identity was soon 
righted, and my story told. 

“You had better come with us,” 
said the Inspector. ‘‘ We’re on dhow 
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examination patrol, but we’ll be back 
in Massawa long before your floating 
palace gets there.” My baggage was 
soon transferred to the schooner, I 
bade a cordial farewell to Ahmed 
and his crew, and the inevitable 
bakshish changed hands. I suspect 
that the parting was in some ways 
as much a relief to Ahmed as it was 
to me; for at least his poop would 
be unencumbered for the remainder 
of the voyage. The Three Brothers 
drew away, leaving the becalmed 
Fat el Kher curtseying in the wake 
and dwindling rapidly. 

Over a bottle of very warm but 
nevertheless delicious beer, one of 
my rescuers said, “You know, we 
really thought you were an Italian. 
You must admit that you look like 
one. Quite a number escape from 
Eritrea to Arabia by dhow, and one 
of our jobs is to intercept them, and 
we thought that you might have 
been one of them! But when we 
saw you through the glasses we 
noticed that you were newly shaved, 
and this made us wonder. The 
average ‘Wop’ would have had a 
beard a mile long under the same 
circumstances.” 

The rest is soon told. The Three 
Brothers, in peace-time an Italian- 
owned pearling schooner, made short 
work of the distance to Massawa, 
for her diesel engine gave her a 
cruising speed of nine knots. Apart 
from examining dhows, the Police 
Inspectors of the patrol diverted 
themselves by firing at floating mines 
with a machine-gun. The approaches 
to Massawa, naturally, were copiously 
mined, but the Royal Navy had 


swept channels through the fields. 
Even so, ‘floaters’ were not un- 
common, and duty as well as sport 
decreed that they should be liquidated. 
The practice was to approach it to 
within a hundred yards or so, and to 
spray it with a machine-gun until 
it either sank or detonated. Gashes 
and perforations on the superstructure 
of the schooner showed that to be 
hit by steel splinters was the rule 
rather than the exception. My own 
taste for adventure was, however, 
satiated, and I was relieved that 
the remainder of the voyage produced 
nothing to rouse the sporting instincts 
of the amphibious constabulary. 

At last, dead ahead, there appeared 
the tall, white Arab-built houses of 
Massawa, and the graceful dome of 
the Italian Governor’s palace, rising 
from its setting of palms and oleanders 
like a full moon with half its surface 
showing above a bank of cloud. We 
slipped between the heads of the 
breakwater, threaded our way past 
the rusting half-exposed hulls, masts 
and funnels of scuttled Italian and 
German shipping, and came alongside 
our wharf in a manner that would 
not have discredited a crew of pro- 
fessional seamen. 

Seated in a long chair, on a lofty 
and airy verandah, sipping an iced 
beer, I was able to view my recently 
completed voyage in proper per- 
spective, and in doing so found that 
its discomforts quickly began to lose 
their angular outlines. That it had 
really been great fun, and something 
well worth having done — once — 
became, and still remains predominant 
in the memory. 
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BY NIGEL BELL. 


THE time was around the middle 
of last year, and his return to civilian 
life appeared to have been accom- 
plished with a minimum of difficulty. 
He had settled down to a normal 
daily routine, in the way that so 
many thousands of others had done, 
when, like the customary bolt from 
the blue, he found that his business 
was to take him across the sea to a 
land which, though the inhabitants 
were loath to admit it, appeared to 
his war-sated eyes to be flowing 
with the usual Biblical ingredients, 
both, at the time, rationed in Eng- 
land. So he sailed away, and, after 
he had got used to the pleasures 
of this new life, he awoke one day to 
find himself saddled with yet another 


task — namely, the organisation in 
Toronto of his firm’s section of the 
local equivalent of the Great Exhibi- 


tion. This is not to disparage by 
comparisons, because this Exhibition, 
both in the eyes of its sponsors and 
of the rest of the world, is without 
doubt one of the year’s events, and 
it was no surprise to him to learn 
that his Head Office in London had 
agreed to send out to it one of their 
most prized possessions. He was 
instructed to take the greatest possible 
care of this, and; after he had begun 
the preliminaries, he waited for news 
of it with the utmost impatience. 

A week or so before the opening 
of the Exhibition it was reported to 
him that a very large box had arrived 
at the Freight Yards, and his instruc- 
tions for its disposal were urgently 
required. This was obviously the 
Exhibit, and he knew now that the 


big part of his job was about to begin; 
he also knew that it would have to 
travel back to England in the same 
box; therefore the box must be 
preserved at all costs from those who, 
under normal circumstances, would 
immediately chop it up for firewood. 
So he held a short talk with a senior 
official, and it was agreed that the 
box could be unpacked, and sub. 
sequently stored, in a part of the 
Exhibition grounds normally reserved 
for horses. In these mechanised times 
this could scarcely have been less 
appropriate. 

Standing silently among the rows 
of stalls, soon to be filled with the 
cream of the nation’s horses, was a 
three-ton truck, and upon it lay the 
box, looking enormous and completely 
immovable. Two men were in charge 
of operations, and it seemed to him 
that, by themselves, they could not 
possibly get the box to the ground. 
But he was to be rapidly disillusioned. 
After he had shown them exactly 
where it ought to be put, so as to 
cause a minimum of trouble to the 
horses when they arrived, the two 
simply seized crowbars, ropes and 
jacks, and in a moment, it seemed, 
the great box, with its precious con- 
tents, was sliding down two ramps 
in a most undignified manner. He 
was troubled for a while, especially 
when, half-way down the slope, there 
was a rending noise from _ inside, 
and two well-defined holes appeared 
in one end, representing a determined 
attempt on the part of the contents 
to escape. However, they came no 
farther, and he was left to speculate 
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what part had taken the brunt of 
the attack and whether there was 
much damage. 

Soon the box was on the ground, 
and the men had gone: they had 
said they would have liked to stay 
to see what was in it, but they had 
to get back to work elsewhere. So, 
jomed by the curious crowd, he went 
to work on the big coach-screws that 
secured the end, and gradually got 
them all out. Several helpers eased 
the panel off and laid it to one side, 
and then their curiosity was partly 
assuaged ; for it could now be seen 
that the box contained some sort 
of car. It was firmly blocked into 
position at the front, he could see ; 
then the massive pieces of wood were 
prised away, and it was ready to move 
out. He laid a hand on the front 
bumper and gave an experimental 
pull to see if the brakes were on— 
they were not, and, greatly to his 
surprise, the big machine rolled easily 
out of the box and, before he could 
stop it, half-way across the floor of 
the building. The onlookers became 
more and more curious, because this 
was a vehicle the like of which many 
of them had never seen; but all of 
8 sudden one man recognised it, and 
fom then on the interest steadily 
grew. It will be enough to say that 
the car was a big open tourer, camou- 
flaged in standard British Army 
colours, and bore on its front bumper 
the insignia of the Eighth Army. 
In it had ridden, at some time or 
other, all the great leaders and 
renowned figures of the Second World 
War : it had been the personal property 
of a famous Field Marshal, and there 
was a brass plate on each front door 
recording its presentation by a grate- 
ful War Office to the firm which 
made it and which had now come over 
to show its products at the Exhibition. 
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The question was—would it start. 
Surrounded by a crowd of bystanders, 
none of whom knew much, if anything, 
about British cars, he calmly went 
through all the motions of checking 
the fuel, pumping it up, looking 
solemnly at the oil, and generally 
praying that the sea voyage had not 
played havoc with the electric wiring. 
After he had done everything humanly 
possible to ensure success he climbed 
aboard, pressed the starter, and, to 
his immense surprise, it did start, 
and with the utmost willingness. So 
he drove out into the sunlight and 
proceeded to travel round the im- 
mense grounds, still filled with con- 
tractors finishing off their tasks and 
preparing for the opening day. 

As he swung out of the lakeside 
gates he came in for many curious 
glances. He turned right in the 
general direction of the main highway, 
where he wished to find out if the 
car was in perfect order for the im- 
portant job it had to do. First, it 
was necessary to fill up with petrol, 
and accordingly he pulled in to the 
first station he came to and asked 
that this be done. The attendant, 
oddly enough, also recognised the 
machine, and soon the crowd, which 
he learned to expect as normal, 
gathered round and began to pass 
the customary remarks ; some serious 
—and many distinctly ribald; until 
they noticed the brass plates and their 
message. Refuelled, he drove it slowly 
to the beginning of the fine, double- 
tracked roadway that is the main 
artery of the Province. Here he was 
able to increase his speed, and soon he 
was sailing along, revelling in the 
magnificent suspension and generally 
enjoying the sunshine. 

Low Canadian cars streaked past 
him, each with its passengers peering 
out at the unusual sight, and he had 
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not gone far when a feminine voice 
shouted at him from the window 
of a passing Buick that she knew 
the car well, and where on earth 
had he got it from? A long con- 
versation was then carried on, at 
a speed of some forty miles per hour, 
while he explained the car’s presence 
in the country, and said it was only 
going to be there for the duration of 
the Exhibition. Whereupon the lady 
wished him luck and said she would 
be sure to come to see it, before dis- 
appearing up the road at considerably 
more than the legal speed. 

He was satisfied with the behaviour 
of his charge and turned round at 
the next ‘clover leaf’ to head back 
to the city. Then the question where 
to keep the machine became urgent. 
He did not much like the idea of 
leaving it in a garage, and in the 
end he decided that the only thing 
to do was to put it back in its box 
and replace the end: nobody would 
be able to get at it, even if it was 
suspected of being inside. But it 
was far too difficult to push the car 
back into the box by hand; he must 
drive it in backwards. Having got 
it nicely lined up he crept cautiously 
in, thinking of the two-inch clearance 
on either side, until he felt the wheels 
touch the blocks at the back: where- 
upon he shut off the engine with a 
sigh born both of relief and a notice- 
able shortage of oxygen in a box 
which had had its air richly combined 
with carbon monoxide. He then 
found, to his distress, that he could 
not get out, because the doors would 
not open, a possibility he had com- 
pletely failed to foresee, and he was 
obliged to wriggle round the side of 
the windscreen and climb over the 
top of the bonnet. As he was 
reasonably agile, this was not so 
hard as it sounds; and after several 
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practices he found no real difficulty 
at all, the real problem being to get 
out of the box before the exhaust 
fumes became too unpleasant. 

For some days he was preoccupied 
with the business of making ready 
the remainder of his stand, and the 
Exhibit lay in its box, temporarily 
forgotten. Then, shortly before the 
official opening of the Exhibition, he 
was told that the car would be used 
to convey the High Commissioner and 
his Lady from their banquet down. 
town to the grounds, where they 
were to inaugurate the British Section 
with due ceremony. This was ex. 
cellent news, and once again the big 
car was pulled out of its box, this 
time to be given a thorough vacuum 
cleaning: there was not very much 
that could be done to the external 
finish, since its honourable battle. 
scars were most fitting and entirely 
appropriate. 

The final, frenzied preparations went 
forward, and on the appointed day 
everything seemed to be ready. The 
platform on which the Exhibit was 
to rest had been erected, under his 
supervision, in just the right spot, 
so that the first thing you would 
see as you entered the building was 
the big car, surrounded by photo- 
graphs, huge on their easels, of all 
the famous places and _ characters 
who were for all time associated with 
it; and he felt that, for the present, 
this side of the business could be 
left to take care of itself. So, some 
hours before the show was scheduled 
to begin, he removed the machine 
from its box and drove down into 
the city for final adjustments, and to 
learn the details of the timing of the 
small procession of which he was t 
be the leader. There were to be 
some twelve cars, all of British manu- 
facture, and they were to escort the 
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High Commissioner’s party to the 
Exhibition, and generally ‘show the 
fag’ in the land where they were fast 
becoming established, and liked. 

All the last-minute arrangements 
being completed, the cars came crawl- 
ing along to the great hotel where 
the banquet was being held, and 
sopped outside, to the consternation 
of the local taxi-drivers, who had 
formerly considered that this was 
their privilege. There were some 
wrimonious exchanges, until the police 
restored order, and at the same time 
anounced that a motor-cycle escort 
would be along in a moment. This 
delighted the driver of the Exhibit, 
who was to lead the procession, and 
he visualised a break-neck pursuit, 
with screaming sirens. When the 
motor-cycle police arrived and an- 
nounced they had no authority to 
we the sirens, he was bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

After a short wait the official party 
came out, and its members were 
evenly shared among the cars, with 
the High Commissioner and his Lady 
in the Exhibit at the head of the 
column. The night was fine and 
warm, and they were delighted with 
the prospect of a drive in an open 
tourer: all the other guests had 
ben crammed into closed saloons, 
and the comparison was marked. 
There was bustle and confusion for 
sme moments, then the police gave 
the signal, and the cavalcade moved 
of, underneath the darkness of the 
tilway tracks and out along the 
lakeshore drive to where search- 
lights beckoned across the sky and 
fireworks exploded in the night. 

The great gates, gleaming white 
inder the blaze of the floodlights, 
were directly in front now, and inside 
could be seen some of the milling 
thousands who annually make the 
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Exhibition one of the world’s great 
spectacles. Unhesitating, the lead- 
ing policeman put his machine to 
the centre of the arch, and the barrier 
swung up: they were inside. In- 
stantly the whole vast setting of the 
fair-grounds was about them—blatant, 
brilliant with coloured lights, seething 
with shirt-sleeved humanity, dotted 
here and there with the ubiquitous 
hot-dog stand, the cafeteria, the side- 
show — noise, noise, which surged 
around the big car, stifling thought 
and worrying the driver, who wondered 
how on earth they were going to get 
through. The outrider, in spite of 
orders, turned on his siren, which 
did not have much effect, since the 
same device was being used at some 
of the side-shows in the Midway, 
as the amusement section is always 
called across the Atlantic. He flashed 
his head-lamps on and off and reduced 
speed to a crawl—it was the only 
way. Reluctantly the crowds parted, 
and the little procession crept onwards. 
But the relief was only short-lived, 
and the mass of shouting people 
appeared willing to immolate them- 
selves, as though the big machine 
were Juggernaut itself. The driver, 
who was rapidly beginning to suffer 
from ‘clutch foot’ as a result of 
having to slip that piece of mechanism 
to make the car go slowly enough, 
suddenly remembered the Bosch horn. 
This, it was said, had been captured 
from one of Rommel’s vehicles during 
the desert campaign and was a proud 
souvenir of those triumphant days. 
He pushed the switch, and instantly 
the appallingly raucous note crashed 
across the night—the old, familiar 
Klaxon sound that used to be such 
@ part of the early days of motoring. 
How many will remember the firm 
push down on the knob and the 
ghastly results that followed? Here 
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the noise was the same, but it was 
achieved electrically, surely proving 
that the motor industry has never 
stood still. 

The effect was magical, and for a 
while progress was steady, if a trifle 
unpopular—the inhabitants of the 
section of the globe where these 
events took place are notably averse 
to being ‘pushed around.’ Several 
of them cursed mildly, and there 
were one or two choice and unprint- 
able comments, which the driver 
fervently hoped did not reach the ears 
of his very distinguished passengers. 

The immediate goal was a large 
and magnificent fountain, gleaming and 
splashing in every variety of colours, 
providing a most wonderful spectacle. 
Here was waiting the band, a company 
of the Royal Air Force, who were to 
lead the small procession for its last 
two hundred yards. The timing was 
good: the motor-cycle swung round 
the fountain to the strains of the 
R.A.F. ‘“‘March Past,” and once again 
the speed of the convoy was adjusted 
to that of its slowest unit, the march- 
ing band, and once again the driver 
of the big car wondered whether his 
clutch-foot would stand the strain. 

But it did, as indeed it had to, 
and as they pulled in alongside the 
platform outside the British Section, 
where this part of the opening ceremony 
was to be held, his sigh of relief must 
have been audible. His passengers 
got out, and he prepared to move 
the car off to one side, but when he 
pushed the starter nothing happened, 
and he realised that the battery was 
dead. There was nothing to do 
but remain at the foot of the dais, 
and, when asked to remove himself 
by one of the police, all he could do 
was to whisper that he was an essential 
part of the opening ceremonies. This 
answer satisfied the constable, and he 
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made no more fuss. Gradually all the 
speeches died down and the official 
party went about their business inside 
the great building, leaving him tp 
sort out his own worries; for the 
car was needed for the return journey 
and time was obviously short. 

A friendly if curious crowd had by 
now gathered around, and they wer 
gazing with interest at the brass 
plates on the doors, while the driver, 
with equal interest but for a different 
reason, peered under the bonnet to 
see if he could find out what had 
caused a reasonably good battery to 
give up the ghost at this crucial 
moment. It was not at all easy to 
see in that dim light where the trouble 
lay, but he heard it. The screen-wiper 
motor was running, and probably 
shorting at the same time. It might 
have conceivably caused the trouble, 
so he disconnected the offending motor, 
reasoning that the night would certainly 
stay fine. Then he decided that the 
engine must be got going, and kept 
going, at once. He enlisted the help 
of six strong men, who pushed the 
car a few yards, whereupon the 
engine fired, and he was off, with 
about half an hour to spare befor 
his services would again be needed. 

So he drove, slowly and deliberately, 
in a low gear, round and round the 
grounds, and with every yard he 
knew that the battery would be getting 
better and that he stood every chance 
of being able to convey his charges 
back to their hotel. He passed the 
other buildings, each more magnificent 
than the last, the towers of loud: 
speakers, whispering their Music across 
the din, and the great bandstani 
where, only that afternoon, the whol 
Exhibition had been officially opened 
by one of the world’s very gre 
sailors, and gradually he worked his 
way back to the British Building. 
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He knew approximately when the 
High Commissioner was due to emerge, 
and just about that time he was 
waiting, the engine running firmly, at 
the foot of the steps, and he was 
not disappointed. They came, she 
with her friendly smile, and climbed 
aboard, with many farewell greetings 
from all about them. And he drove 
away, and had been moving scarce 
a dozen yards when he realised that 
his motor-cycle escort was no longer 
with him and had, in fact, disappeared 
completely. Perhaps they had never 
thought that their presence was still 
wanted and had quietly gone home ; 
anyway, it was too late to bother 
about it now, and he decided to brave 
the perils of the Midway all on his 
own, with only the Bosch horn as 
solace. Once again the Exhibit and 
its cargo were surrounded by the 
roaring mobs, and once again the 
ex-enemy horn screeched its defiance. 
It was surprisingly easy, this passage 
of the rapids, and before he knew 
what had happened they were out 
of the great gates again and sailing 
smoothly down the highway towards 
the centre of the city. Everybody 
in the car took deep breaths of relief, 
and then proceeded to congratulate 
each other: many honours were again 
heaped on the Exhibit itself for being 
an open tourer, on that hot, sultry 
night, and welcome accordingly. 

And so they came to the hotel, 
standing massive and silent alongside 
the railway tracks, and he swung the 
big car round across the oncoming 
traffic until they could all dismount 
outside the revolving doors. As 
the porter came forward to help 
the guests the Commissioner insisted, 
frmly, that the driver come up to 
their suite for a little light refresh- 
ment. Now this was by way of 
being a Royal command, and, after 
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expressing his thanks, he drove the 
Exhibit around two corners until 
he came to a car park where he was 
fairly well known—at least during 
the daytime. Here, when he had 
driven in through the entrance, the 
first of the attendants tried to take 
the precious car away from him, in 
order to put it where it would be 
least in the way: but he demurred, 
thinking that the fewer people who 
handled it the better, especially with 
the battery in the state it was. And 
so he drove it himself over to a dark 
corner, accepted his ticket, and left his 
pride and joy being gazed at some- 
what reverently by the attendant, 
who confessed he had never seen 
anything like it before. This was 
probably true; for he was a young 
man and was no doubt born during 
the Early Saloon Age. 

Without a backward glance the 
driver hurried up to the hotel and 
was wafted up to the suite of the 
great ones, where he found many 
citizens as well, all engaged in cele- 
brating in a mild and decorous way 
the great events of the evening. He 
talked to them all, and was applauded, 
out of all proportion to his deserts, 
for his part in the proceedings, and 
especially was he well regaled with 
the good things of life; until, glancing 
at his watch, he realised, like Cinderella, 
exactly what the hour was; secondly, 
that he had been so busy all the day 
that he had not had time to have any 
food since breakfast; and thirdly, 
that this combination of circumstances 
did not go at all well with the type 
of refreshment he was now receiving. 

Furthermore, it was essential that 
the Exhibit be mounted on its pedestal 
that night, and he recalled now that 
there were men waiting at the build- 
ing for that very purpose and that 
it was not fair to keep them up 
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any later. So, amid many protests, 
he made his farewells and hastened 
down to the car park once again. 
This time, somewhat to his surprise, 
the car started up perfectly and he 
drove, very carefully, into the stream 
of traffic and headed back for the 
Exhibition grounds. Once again the 
gate was passed with a little difficulty, 
but by now the guards were not 
worrying very much, and he drove 
through the fast-diminishing crowds 
to the scene of the earlier ceremony. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
general excitements of the day, and 
particularly of the evening, had en- 
gendered in him an exhilaration that 
under certain circumstances might 
have been classed as dangerous, and 
he approached his final task with the 
same spirit as no doubt possessed St 
George, confronted by the dragon. 
His own particular dragon, however, 
was the entrance to the British Section, 
a long, curving ramp up to doors just 
big enough to admit the car. Inside 
the doors was the platform on which 
it was to rest, and this, in its 
turn, had to be approached up two 
large, heavy planks. A considerable 
amount of intricate manceuvring would 
have had to be done to get the big 
machine in exactly the right position 
to make the run up, and he had been 
counting on the presence of the men 
to guide him on his way. But when 
he got there he found he was too 
late, and they had gone. He was 
accordingly faced with the problem 
of getting the job done by himself, 
because done it must be that night. 
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The mounting of the Exhibit op 
its pedestal was witnessed, as he 
found out later, by a very good 
friend of his, who was so astonished 
at the sight that he found it hard 
to believe; and the driver gathers 
that he was thought to be possessed 
of devils, or at least of some kind 
of spirits; and this was nearer to 
the truth than most people realised, 
The car was seen to roar up the steep 
slope, straight through the doors, the 
clearance on either side being one 
and a half inches, swing backwards 
across the floor to exactly the right 
position for the planks, which it then 
proceeded to take in its stride until 
it stopped, accurately aligned on its 
platform, without any further adjust- 
ments being necessary. When it is 
pointed out that the climb up the 
ramp and the entry through the 
doors were carried out in reverse, it 
will be realised that the watching eyes 
of Providence were never far away. 

The job was done, and as he stepped 
down from the platform he was 
conscious that, on the whole, it had 
gone off well. His friend, who was 
eyeing him curiously from ground level 
as he descended, suggested a small 
snack somewhere to while away the 
time. Knowing the local inhabitants’ 
definition of a small snack he went 
along with him willingly, and was not 
in the least surprised to find himself 
still consuming enormous quantities 
of chop-suey at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

But by that time he would not have 
been surprised at anything... . 





SOME VICISSITUDES OF A “V.I.P.” 


BY J. D. SPINNEY. 


SoMEWHERE there may still exist— 
and one hopes there does—a silver 
coffee-urn inscribed as follows: ‘* This 
piece of plate is presented to Lorents 
Wittké, of the Island of Newark, as 
a grateful testimony of his kindness 
and humanity towards the Right 
Honourable Mr Grenville and suite, 
Captain Wallis, his officers, and ship’s 
company, after their providential 
escape on shore from the wreck of 
His Britannic Majesty’s late ship 
Proserpine, over @ field of ice more 
than six miles distance, on the Ist of 
February 1799.” 

Behind this inscription lies more 
than the story of a British frigate 
lost on active service. High policy 
played its part; for the Mr Grenville 
that she had on board was a very 
important personage, whose very im- 
portant mission, if it had succeeded, 
might well have changed the course 
ofhistory. Had he reached his destina- 
tion, which was Berlin, sooner, he 
might have persuaded a suspicious 
and sluggish Prussia out of her ignoble 
neutrality and into Pitt’s Second 
Coalition; and had that happened, 
our war with France would probably 
have ended before the Star of Napoleon 
had risen at all. A succession of delays 
prevented this so desirable eventuality, 
but when he sailed from Yarmouth 
in that very cold January of 1799 
much of moment still hung in the 
balance. Whether or not the Proser- 
pine’s loss committed Europe to the 
Napoleonic epoch, the story of that 
loss may itself be worth the telling. 


The Proserpine was a small frigate 


of twenty-eight guns, of a class built 
in large numbers during the War of 
American Independence, and there 
have been no lovelier ships in our 
Navy. With their sweeping curves 
and delicately carved ornamentation 
they exemplified the leisurely grace 
of the old eighteenth century rather 
than the taut efficiency of the 
Napoleonic period; but for all their 
elegance they were only 120 feet long, 
and it is doubtful whether the two 
hundred seamen crowded between 
their low decks can have appreciated 
them with the esthetic detachment 
possible today. The Proserpine was 
launched at Harwich in 1777, and the 
last eight of her twenty-two years had 
been of almost continuous activity 
in the Mediterranean, the West Indies, 
and Home Waters, with a Quebec 
convoy trip across the North Atlantic 
in the autumn of 1796: one receives 
the impression of a very hard-worked 
little ship long due for refit, and a 
thoroughly practised and experienced 
crew. 

She was commanded at the time 
of her loss by Captain James Wallis, 
R.N., a worthy but rather unlucky 
officer who, some fifteen years earlier, 
had acquired a modest distinction by 
being Nelson’s First Lieutenant on 
the West Indies Station, when Captain 
Nelson’s stern determination to up- 
hold the Navigation Laws had so 
exasperated the business interests there. 
For eight weeks the future victor of 
Trafalgar had been obliged to stop 
on board to avoid a writ from the 
local Marshal, and since this official 
frequently visited the ship, it says 
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much for the skill and address of the 
First Lieutenant that his command- 
ing officer remained unmolested. He 
was one of the witnesses of Nelson’s 
first Will, and towards the end of 
the commission he had received his 
firsts command from him, with pro- 
visional advancement to the rank of 
Commander. Nelson described him 
as “‘a very good officer,” but admitted 
to the Duke of Clarence that “his 
pretentions are not very great’; 
which may explain why, despite the 
Royal Duke’s backing, Wallis had to 
wait seven years for confirmation in 
his new rank. 

On their passage out to the West 
Indies in 1784 Lieutenant Wallis 
had acquired some experience in the 
difficult art of accommodating dis- 
tinguished passengers in the cramped 
quarters of a frigate; for they had 
carried the Admiral’s lady and her 
daughter, and the Rev. Mr Nelson, 
the captain’s clerical brother, not to 
mention thirty midshipmen. Now, 
fifteen years later, a captain himself 
and in command of the Proserpine, 
a@ very similar ship, he lay in Yar- 
mouth Roads awaiting the arrival 
of the Right Honourable Thomas 
Grenville, England’s new Ambassador 
to the Court of Prussia, and his suite, 
under orders to carry them across 
the North Sea with the utmost 
despatch. 

The new Ambassador was a pre- 
possessing man of forty-three, moving 
in far more exalted circles than the 
naval captain, and he seems to have 
been the most attractive member of 
an otherwise rather forbidding family. 
His father was that George Grenville 
whose ill-judged insistence on the 
Stamp Duty went so far towards 
losing us the American Colonies, and 
whose tedious manner and over- 
bearing temper had exasperated King 


George III. into declaring: ‘ When 
he has wearied me for two hours he 
looks at his watch to see if he may 
not tire me for an hour more.” Hig 
elder brother was a former Lord-Liey. 
tenant of Ireland ; his younger brother, 
Lord Grenville, a future Prime Minister 
and at this time Foreign Secretary; 
and the great Mr Pitt was their first 
cousin. If any man was born into 
the political purple it was Thomas 
Grenville, but the chief interest of 
this cultured English gentleman lay 
not so much in public affairs—although 
it is true he was a Privy Councillor, 
a Member of Parliament, and had 
narrowly missed being Governor. 
General of India (at the age of twenty. 
eight)—as in his library; for he had 
been, from his earliest youth, a most 
knowledgeable and ardent book cdl- 
lector. When it was the rule rather 
than the exception for public men 
to possess large libraries and to read 
them, this interest might have passed 
unremarked, but even eighteenth- 
century London had commented when 
young Tom Grenville, then a mere 
Ensign in the Guards, had competed 
against a whole bench of Bishops for 
a rare edition of the Bible. 

The urgency and importance of 
Mr Grenville’s mission may explain 
why, only six months after Nelson 
had complained that the want of 
frigates would be found stamped on 
his heart, one of these invaluable 
vessels, albeit an old one, had been 
detailed for the Ambassador. Since 
the beginning of the French War im 
1793 all our allies had, one by one, 
deserted us, and for a while we had 
stood on the defensive and alone. 
But now the time had come to rally 
again the selfish and _ dispirited 
countries of Europe and strike back. 
To show that he really meant busi- 
ness John Bull was prepared to 
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gbmit, for the first time in his life, 
9 a direct tax on his income, and 
gany European rulers had signified 
their readiness to accept British 
gid in return for the patriotic duty 
ff helping to combat the French 
feror. But a large question mark 
gill remained against the kingdom of 
Prussia; her adherence was of par- 
tidlar importance if the ring was 
to be closed round France, and 
sential if Mr Pitt’s projected invasion 
f occupied Holland, by which the 
taxpayer was to have spectacular 
proof of value for his money, and be 
perhaps) reconciled to the new income 
tax forms, was to be a success. Hence 
the choice of so distinguished an 
avoy and the provision of a frigate 
transport him. 

The Great Man had been expected 
m board for some days, and on 24th 
January the Commander-in-Chief on 
the North Sea Station, fully alive to 


the importance of getting him off 
vith the least possible delay, had 
nquested that Captain Wallis of the 
Proserpine, then sitting on the court 
mrtial of a seaman on board the 
Monmouth, might have leave to sail 
wing any part of the trial should 


ie Service require it. As things 
med out, the Service did not 
muire it; the seaman was duly 
mtenced to 250 lashes for cutting 
te breechings and tackles of some 
i his ship’s maindeck guns in a 
mong gale, and Captain Wallis had 
wther three days to wait, tossing 
2 Yarmouth Roads, before his illus- 
tious passenger at last arrived on 
ward, during the forenoon of Monday, 
%th January. His suite consisted 
this nephew, Mr Wynne; Mr Fisher, 
‘eretary to the Embassy ; two King’s 
fesengers, and an Interpreter of the 
husian language; and the embarka- 
tm of the ambassadorial party was 
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only made possible by a sudden 
improvement in the weather. 

As soon as Mr Grenville set foot 
on the quarter-deck the Proserpine 
fired the appropriate salute, and at 
noon she weighed anchor and set 
sail for Cuxhaven with a fair wind. 
The auspices were not wholly pro- 
pitious; in the urgency of seizing 
the favourable moment for departure, 
and in the bustle and stir of receiving 
Mr Grenville and party on board, 
it had been impossible to put on 
shore one poor woman, visiting the 
ship to say farewell to her recently 
impressed husband. This unhappy 
creature, who had never been on 
board a ship until the evening before, 
suddenly found herself at sea, and 
with her confinement hourly ex- 
pected. A few hours out from Yar- 
mouth she was delivered of a dead 
child, and one is glad to know that 
there was on board the Proserpine, 
besides the surgeon, another woman, 
strong, healthy, and accustomed to 
the hardships of life at sea, to be 
with her when her time came. 

The Ambassador and his suite 
must have been cramped indeed in 
the little 600-ton frigate. Mr Gren- 
ville did not like the sea, or at any 
rate he is said to have expressed the 
greatest repugnance at crossing it, 
and if he occupied Captain Wallis’s 
cabin, as he probably did, he would 
have shared it with a 9-pounder 
gun. Nor can the season of the 
year have done anything to lessen 
his discomfiture. That winter had 
been the worst in England within 
living memory, and all over Northern 
Europe reports were the same. Hol- 
land had had more ice than for forty 
years, and such damage had been 
caused on the French coast that a 
special tax had been contemplated 
to make good the losses. Indeed, 
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much for the skill and address of the 
First Lieutenant that his command- 
ing officer remained unmolested. He 
was one of the witnesses of Nelson’s 
first Will, and towards the end of 
the commission he had received his 
first command from him, with pro- 
visional advancement to the rank of 
Commander. Nelson described him 
as “a very good officer,” but admitted 
to the Duke of Clarence that “his 
pretentions are not very great’; 
which may explain why, despite the 
Royal Duke’s backing, Wallis had to 
wait seven years for confirmation in 
his new rank. 

On their passage out to the West 
Indies in 1784 Lieutenant Wallis 
had acquired some experience in the 
difficult art of accommodating dis- 
tinguished passengers in the cramped 
quarters of a frigate; for they had 
carried the Admiral’s lady and her 
daughter, and the Rev. Mr Nelson, 
the captain’s clerical brother, not to 
mention thirty midshipmen. Now, 
fifteen years later, a captain himself 
and in command of the Proserpine, 
a@ very similar ship, he lay in Yar- 
mouth Roads awaiting the arrival 
of the Right Honourable Thomas 
Grenville, England’s new Ambassador 
to the Court of Prussia, and his suite, 
under orders to carry them across 
the North Sea with the utmost 
despatch. 

The new Ambassador was a pre- 
possessing man of forty-three, moving 
in far more exalted circles than the 
naval captain, and he seems to have 
been the most attractive member of 
an otherwise rather forbidding family. 
His father was that George Grenville 
whose ill-judged insistence on the 
Stamp Duty went so far towards 
losing us the American Colonies, and 
whose tedious manner and over- 
bearing temper had exasperated King 
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George III. into declaring: ‘“ When 
he has wearied me for two hours he 
looks at his watch to see if he may 
not tire me for an hour more.” His 
elder brother was a former Lord-Lieu. 
tenant of Ireland ; his younger brother, 
Lord Grenville, a future Prime Minister 
and at this time Foreign Secretary; 
and the great Mr Pitt was their first 
cousin. If any man was born into 
the political purple it was Thomas 
Grenville, but the chief interest of 
this cultured English gentleman lay 
not so much in public affairs—although 
it is true he was a Privy Councillor, 
a Member of Parliament, and had 
narrowly missed being Governor. 
General of India (at the age of twenty- 
eight)—as in his library; for he had 
been, from his earliest youth, a most 
knowledgeable and ardent book col- 
lector. When it was the rule rather 
than the exception for public men 
to possess large libraries and to read 
them, this interest might have passed 
unremarked, but even eighteenth- 
century London had commented when 
young Tom Grenville, then a mere 
Ensign in the Guards, had competed 
against a whole bench of Bishops for 
a rare edition of the Bible. 

The urgency and importance of 
Mr Grenville’s mission may explain 
why, only six months after Nelson 
had complained that the want of 
frigates would be found stamped on 
his heart, one of these invaluable 
vessels, albeit an old one, had been 
detailed for the Ambassador. Since 
the beginning of the French War in 
1793 all our allies had, one by one, 
deserted us, and for a while we had 
stood on the defensive and alone. 
But now the time had come to rally 
again the selfish and _ dispirited 
countries of Europe and strike back. 
To show that he really meant busi- 
ness John Bull was prepared to 
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gbmit, for the first time in his life, 
0 a direct tax on his income, and 
pany European rulers had signified 
their readiness to accept British 
gold in return for the patriotic duty 
of helping to combat the French 
feror. But a large question mark 
sill remained against the kingdom of 
Prussia; her adherence was of par- 
tiular importance if the ring was 
to be closed round France, and 
esential if Mr Pitt’s projected invasion 
of occupied Holland, by which the 
taxpayer was to have spectacular 
proof of value for his money, and be 
(perhaps) reconciled to the new income 
tax forms, was to be a success. Hence 
the choice of so distinguished an 
evoy and the provision of a frigate 
to transport him. 

The Great Man had been expected 
on board for some days, and on 24th 
January the Commander-in-Chief on 
the North Sea Station, fully alive to 
the importance of getting him off 


with the least possible delay, had 
requested that Captain Wallis of the 
Proserpine, then sitting on the court 
martial of a seaman on board the 
Monmouth, might have leave to sail 
during any part of the trial should 


the Service require it. 
tuned out, the Service did not 
require it; the seaman was duly 
sentenced to 250 lashes for cutting 
the breechings and tackles of some 
of his ship’s maindeck guns in a 
strong gale, and Captain Wallis had 
another three days to wait, tossing 
in Yarmouth Roads, before his illus- 
trious passenger at last arrived on 
board, during the forenoon of Monday, 
%th January. His suite consisted 
of his nephew, Mr Wynne; Mr Fisher, 
Secretary to the Embassy ; two King’s 
Messengers, and an Interpreter of the 
Prussian language; and the embarka- 
tion of the ambassadorial party was 


As things 
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only made possible by a sudden 
improvement in the weather. 

As soon as Mr Grenville set foot 
on the quarter-deck the Proserpine 
fired the appropriate salute, and at 
noon she weighed anchor and set 
sail for Cuxhaven with a fair wind. 
The auspices were not wholly pro- 
pitious; in the urgency of seizing 
the favourable moment for departure, 
and in the bustle and stir of receiving 
Mr Grenville and party on board, 
it had been impossible to put on 
shore one poor woman, visiting the 
ship to say farewell to her recently 
impressed husband. This unhappy 
creature, who had never been on 
board a ship until the evening before, 
suddenly found herself at sea, and 
with her confinement hourly ex- 
pected. A few hours out from Yar- 
mouth she was delivered of a dead 
child, and one is glad to know that 
there was on board the Proserpine, 
besides the surgeon, another woman, 
strong, healthy, and accustomed to 
the hardships of life at sea, to be 
with her when her time came. 

The Ambassador and his suite 
must have been cramped indeed in 
the little 600-ton frigate. Mr Gren- 
ville did not like the sea, or at any 
rate he is said to have expressed the 
greatest repugnance at crossing it, 
and if he occupied Captain Wallis’s 
cabin, as he probably did, he would 
have shared it with a 9-pounder 
gun. Nor can the season of the 
year have done anything to lessen 
his discomfiture. That winter had 
been the worst in England within 
living memory, and all over Northern 
Europe reports were the same. Hol- 
land had had more ice than for forty 
years, and such damage had been 
eaused on the French coast that a 
special tax had been contemplated 
to make good the losses. Indeed, 
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but for these abnormal conditions 
Mr Grenville might have been in 
Berlin a month before; for he had 
crossed the detested element once 
already, the previous December, in 
the frigate Amphion, but they had 
found the Elbe River iced up and 
had been forced to return. And 
only a fortnight before he embarked 
in the Proserpine, the Griffin, cutter, 
had returned to Yarmouth after 
endeavouring to land the mails at 
the Scaw, having found so much 
ice all along the coast that she could 
not get within fifteen miles of it. 

But the frost seemed at last to 
be breaking, and a deceptive lull 
in the weather (either that or the 
urgency of Mr Grenville’s mission) 
enabled the Proserpine to get away 
from Yarmouth when she did. She 
made a good passage across the 
North Sea and arrived off Heligoland 
on the Wednesday morning. It was 
a fine day, and, having picked up 
a local pilot, she proceeded on to 
the Red Buoy marking the Elbe 
approach channel, and anchored for 
the night. 

From seaward the entrance to the 
River Elbe is hardly discernible. 
The long projecting spits of sand 
which guard its approach for twelve 
miles are covered at high water, 
and even at low tide all is merged 
into an indefinable grey vagueness 
of sea, sky, and sand, with the islands 
and the distant coast-line scarcely 
visible, so low do they lie. Fifteen 
miles to the south-east, hidden behind 
its dykes, is the port of Cuxhaven, 
where Mr Grenville was to be landed, 
and before the Proserpine dropped 
her anchor on Wednesday evening 
that prudent seaman, Captain Wallis, 
had been concerned to discover that 
all the buoys marking the channel 
had disappeared. A consultation took 
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place between the captain, Mr Grep. 
ville and the pilots on the practic. 
ability of making Cuxhaven unde 
these conditions, and all the pilots 
were emphatic that there was no} 
the smallest danger so long as they 
proceeded between half-ebb and half. 
flood, when the sand-banks would be 
visible. But Captain Wallis, who had 
other factors in mind—the severity of 
the season and probably a falling glass 
as well—continued to hesitate ; only 
when the Ambassador himself added 
his urgent persuasions to those of the 
pilots, did he at last give his reluctant 
consent—against his better judgment, 
one suspects—for the attempt to be 
made on the morrow. 

Thursday brought a fine morning 
with a light breeze, and the British 
frigate was soon under way on the 
port tack, proceeding cautiously up 
the estuary between the sand-banks; 
standing boldly on ahead of her 
was the Prince of Wales, packet, 
which had accompanied her from 
Yarmouth. Progress was slow with 
the ebb tide against them, and as 
the day wore on, the sky over the 
low-lying coast ahead became darker 
and darker, with ominous warning 
of heavy snow. But nothing m- 
toward occurred until four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when, with Cux- 
haven only four miles ahead, the 
flakes began to fall thick and fast. 
In an instant the scene was trans- 
formed: the Yarmouth packet dis- 
appeared, the coast-line and the 
sand-banks were blotted out, and 
there was no alternative but 
anchor immediately, which the Proser- 
pine did. One hopes her ship's 
company had a good supper that 
evening; for they were to need it. 

High water came at 9 P.M., and 
with the turn of the tide the troubles 
began. The wind shifted, and 
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most dreadful snow-storm blew straight 
down the river. Although this alone 
vould not have endangered a ship 
in the Proserpine’s position, the con- 
jmetion of wind and current brought 
down with the ebb huge quantities 
of newly loosened ice. Before long 
secessions Of miniature bergs were 
materialising with terrifying frequency 
wt of the blackness ahead, whirling 
down on the swift current and crash- 
ing into the ship. They threatened 
tosever her cables and set her adrift, 
which would have been disastrous, 
and for some hours the situation 
called for the most extraordinary 
exertions by the ship’s company to 
protect their vessel. One can imagine 
the discomfort and misery; the 
howling of the wind, the cold, and 
the utter darkness ; the hateful coat- 
ing of snow from bow to stern muffling 
al the familiar deck noises; the 
axious watch on the cables, with 
half-frozen men straining their smart- 


ing eyes into the blizzard for warning 
of the next assault coming at them 


fom ahead; and, above all, the 
exasperating reflection that just four 
more miles and they might have 
been safely in Cuxhaven. Even with 
il hands on deck, it was only with 
the greatest difficulty and by using 
wery precaution that the cables 
were protected and the Proserpine 
mabled to hold on through the night. 
She was still at her anchors when 
laylight came on Friday morning, 
lst February, although the Yarmouth 
packet, less fortunate or less well 
tended, had gone ashore. The return- 
ng flood was now bringing the ice 
tiver again and packing it ahead 
of the Proserpine in such a way 
that to land Mr Grenville at Cuxhaven 
lad become a clear impossibility, 
id Captain Wallis saw that no time 
was to be lost in making his way 
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out of the Elbe while he could still 
do so. The Ambassador’s mission 
had to be considered as well as the 
safety of the ship, and there was 
some idea of trying to land him on 
the coast of Jutland; but first the 
ship had to be extricated. The 
tide was nearly at the full and 
all marks obliterated; the gale was 
still blowing offshore, and that perilous 
alleyway with its hidden sand-banks 
on either side was no place to go 
blinding down with much sail set. 
But no other course was possible. 
The Proserpine weighed anchor, swung 
round, and under fore-topmast stay- 
sail only, began to pick her way 
delicately down the estuary, with 
her twice frustrated diplomat still 
on. board. 

Nothing could be seen through 
the sleet and hail except the grey, 
tormented waves and the ice-floes. 
A mile distant on either hand the 
sands lay hidden under a few feet 
of water, and nine miles ahead was 
the open sea and safety. The single 
head-sail, straining in its bolt-ropes, 
tugged the ship along, and the gale 
howled malevolently behind them. 
Half an hour passed; an hour; an 
hour and a half: the Heligoland 
pilot was conning the ship and doing 
his job well. After ninety anxious 
and long-drawn-out minutes it must 
have been with unspeakable relief 
that Captain Wallis at last heard 
him announce her to be clear of the 
sands. He spoke too soon. A moment 
later—at 9.30 a.m.—the Proserpine 
struck with great force; she had 
grounded, twelve miles from the main- 
land, on the extreme point of the long 
spit that marks the end of the south 
side of the Elbe channel. 

So Destiny intervened, and perhaps 
General Bonaparte, far away in Egypt, 
saw his Star shining more brightly 

M 
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that evening. Those in the Proserpine 
had more immediate problems to 
grapple with; for it was almost 
high water, and no time was to be 
lost if the ship was to be refloated 
on that tide. Preparations were at 
once started to lay out an anchor, 
but no sooner were the boats swung 
out than the returning ebb began 
to bring the ice down on them once 
more; boatwork became impossible 
and the boats had to be hoisted in. 
All hands were then turned to shoring- 
up the ship with spars to prevent 
her falling over into the stream as 
the tide fell, but more and more 
lumps of ice were now surging past, 
and these threatened to sweep the 
shores away before the ship settled. 
For a while the crew were hard pressed 
keeping them in position, but enough 
were maintained for the Proserpine 
to take safely to the bank, and this 
danger passed. But although she now 
lay upright and without bumping, 
the situation gave little ground for 
satisfaction. The water did not leave 
her entirely, and the first run of the 
tide brought down so much ice that 
before long the unprotected stern 
began to suffer damage from the 
relentless battering; all the copper 
sheathing was torn from the starboard 
quarter, and then the rudder was cut 
in two. As more and more ice came 
down the river it accumulated round 
the ship and piled up under her 
stern where it deposited the lower 
half of the broken rudder. But 
although stranded, battered, and for 
the time being embedded in several 
feet of ice, the Proserpine had, as 
yet, sustained no serious damage, 
and Captain Wallis did not lose hope 
of getting her off on the next high 
water. In preparation for this the 
day was spent lightening her, and 
by nightfall the ice alongside was 
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bearing the weight of all her heavy 
guns, except eight on the port side, 
retained to heel her towards the 
bank, and many of her stores and 
provisions. It says much for the 
discipline that when, to lighten the 
ship further, some casks of wine and 
spirits were started, there was not 
one instance of intoxication. 

High water that evening was at 
10 P.M., and one can imagine the 
fears and hopes of all on board as 
the waves crept in over the frozen 
sands and around the forlorn, wind. 
swept frigate. Farther out in the 
channel the flooding tide was driving 
the ice up-river again, but the heavy 
gale blowing offshore was still her 
enemy ; for now it kept the advancing 
waters back, and when at last the 
tide was at its highest a doleful report 
came through the darkness: ‘“ Three 
feet less than when she struck!” 
Following immediately on this tragic 
disappointment the ice returned with 
the ebb to complete its work, and 
the night was one of horror. 

It was this third assault that 
finished the Proserpine. For hours 
she lay shivering under the repeated 
shocks, straining and opening under 
the varying stresses, and wincing 4 
the great masses ground their way 
slowly past. The frigate’s wooden 
walls must have seemed very frail 
to those on board, and some may 
have recalled the recently published 
experiences of another sailor in rather 
similar circumstances, who described 
how the ice, which was “ all around ”— 


“. . . crackled and growled, and roared and 
howled, 
Like noises in a swound.” 


But to Coleridge’s Ancient Marine 
the enemy only floated by, making 
intimidating noises; very differently 
situated were those in the Proserpim, 
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who, to quote their captain, “ were 
expecting every moment to be torn 
to pieces by the ice.” Meanwhile, 
the gale raged unabated (there were 
casualties all round the coast of 
furope that night), and with all 
this, the extreme cold, the heavy 
mow, and the haunting uncertainty 
whether any on board would survive 
tosee the dawn of another day, makes 
the night easier to imagine than 
describe. When at last morning came 
the gale was blowing with increased 
fry, the ice was up to the cabin 
window, the stern-post was broken, 
and the ship so much damaged that 
even Captain Wallis admitted there 
was nO hope, while some expected 
her to go to pieces at any moment. 

The immediate problem was how 
to abandon her. The boats could 
not carry all to safety, even if the 
ice had allowed it, and the only other 
way would be for all to walk ashore 
#8 soon as the sands uncovered and 
try to make their way on foot to 
the nearest human habitation, Newark 
Island, half-way between the scene 
of the wreck and the mainland. This 
apparently simple project was put 
forward to a dubious Captain Wallis 
by Mr Grenville and the officers, and 
the ship’s company were unanimous 
in wishing to try. 

But the captain did not share 
their enthusiasm, and one can under- 
ttand his reluctance. The island 
was six miles away, across sands 
Which might be traversed by any 
tumber of unsuspected channels, and 
vhich would certainly be covered by 
massive lumps of ice and snow. The 
gong would be very hard indeed, 
and progress would be in the teeth 
of the gale and in defiance of the 
‘xtreme cold. More than two hundred 
men would have to make the journey, 
there could be no exceptions, and 
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obviously some could not be expected 
to meet the ordeal as well as others; 
also there would be the two women, 
one newly risen from child-bed; the 
other with a nine-months’-old child 
of her own. Finally, none knew the 
way, and in that weather the low- 
lying island would itself be indis- 
tinguishable until they were right 
up to it. But, although frankly 
pessimistic, the captain agreed that it 
was the only possible course, and 
reluctantly gave his consent for the 
attempt to be made as soon as the 
tide should have fallen sufficiently. 
This would be by the last quarter’s 
ebb, shortly after 1 P.m., and would 
give them six clear hours at least ; 
but let there be only a small error 
and the returning tide would catch 
them still wandering on the flats, with 
results too horrible to contemplate. 

So the Proserpine’s ship’s company 
passed their last forenoon on board 
making their preparations and wait- 
ing for the sands to uncover. The 
gale showed no signs of abating; it 
was on this same Saturday that 
H.M.S. Nautilus, returning with the 
Baltic convoy, was wrecked in Filey 
Bay, so violent being the storm, 
and so incessant the snow-drifts, that 
she was in the breakers before anyone 
realised her danger. By 1.30 the 
whole ship’s company, muffled up 
to the eyes against the bitter weather, 
were out of the ship and ready; 
and with them were the two women 
and the child, and H.M. Ambassador 
to Berlin, who had at last set foot 
on German soil. 

The march was organised with 
the men in their subdivisions, four 
companies with about fifty men in 
each, under their respective officers. 
Certain requirements could be antici- 
pated, such as lengths of rope and 
planks for negotiating snow-drifte and 
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crevasses in the ice; a few of the 
strongest men in each company carried 
these, and the Proserpine’s carpenter, 
Mr Baird, was told off for special 
attendance on Mr Grenville. Other- 
wise it was for each one of them 
a desperate launching into the un- 
known. There was a_ last-minute 
consultation, a final checking of 
compass bearings, and then the now 
homeless but still undefeated ship’s 
company bowed their heads to the 
blast and moved off into the frozen 
waste. Captain Wallis did not leave 
the Proserpine until he had seen 
every person out of her. Then at 
three in the afternoon, attended by 
Lieutenant Ridley of the Marines, 
he looked on his ship for the last 
time and set off in the tracks of his 
men. 

In his report the captain describes 
the journey as being “in the severest 
weather that ever was seen, Over 


high flakes of ice, and sometimes up 


to our middles in snow and water.” 
Advancing as they were into the 
teeth of a blizzard it was easy for 
all sense of direction to be lost, and 
at one time they deviated widely 
from their proper line of advance. 
However, with the aid of a pocket 
compass this was corrected, and the 
march continued, the men maintain- 
ing such good order as, in the words 
of their captain, “will ever reflect 
the highest honour upon them.” So, 
by dogged endurance, the desperate 
venture was successfully accomplished, 
and when, at half-past six that even- 
ing, Captain Wallis himself stepped 
across the high-tide mark on the 
foreshore of the island into safety, 
he had the satisfaction of finding 
Mr Grenville and most of the ship’s 
company already arrived. Newark 
Island is little more than a mile 
across and sparsely populated; one 
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can imagine the immense relief of 
the wet and weary men as its lights 
appeared out of the murk, the shouts 
from the darkness, and the astonish. 
ment of the German fisherfolk ag 
what must at first have seemed a 
never-ending stream of shipwrecked 
British sailors, some in the last 
stage of exhaustion, poured into their 
little community. 

But not all survived that dreadful 
journey. At the general muster next 
morning it was discovered that seven 
seamen, four marines and one boy 
had frozen to death on the way; 
in addition, many of the men were 
frost-bitten, six very badly. Of the 
two women, the weak and delicate 
one, inadvertently carried off from 
Yarmouth, had reached safety, while 
her more robust companion, her child 
frozen in her arms, had given up 
the struggle, sunk down into the snow 
and perished. Mr Grenville seems 
to have suffered no ill effects; the 
greater part of his papers had been 
saved from the wreck, and his moment- 
ous despatches he had carried all the 
way himself. 

For the next three days it con- 
tinued to blow, so that there could 
be no communication with the main- 
land. The men were distributed 
among the poor householders, and 
the presence of so many hungry 
strangers on the little island meant 
reduced rations for all; but it is 
pleasant to note the atmosphere of 
goodwill on both sides during this 
trying time. The coffee-urn, later 
presented to the island’s principal 
resident, was from the ship’s company 
as well as the captain and officers, 
and the inscription is revealing; and 
the hosts, who may be excused if 
at first they had felt some appre 
hension, were so impressed by thé 
fortitude and attention to discipline 
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of their guests that they expressed 
their admiration in a special letter 
to Captain Wallis. Probably Mr 
Grenville fretted more than anyone 
at the enforced delay. 

However, by Wednesday, 6th Feb- 
nary, it was possible for some to 
attempt the second stage of the 
journey: @ further six miles of 
equally difficult going to the main- 
land. At eight in the morning the 
Ambassador’s party, with half the 
ship’s company under the first lieu- 
tenant, John Wright, and with some 
of the local inhabitants who had 
volunteered to act as guides, set off 
oa march which rivalled the first 
in difficulties and dangers. At one 
point a river of considerable width 
confronted the party where they 
had expected a small stream. Broken 
ice was floating upon it in large 
masses and the tide was rising, but 
the word was given to push on, and 
next moment they were up to their 
waists in the water, struggling to 
maintain their footing against the 
current and the ice. None fell by 
the way on this occasion, and by one 
o'clock Ambassador and all, soaked 
to the skin and perished with cold, 
had reached terra firma, crossed the 
dyke, and were safely in Cuxhaven, 
where, for the moment, we may 
leave them. 


Captain Wallis, with the rest of 
his ship’s company, had stopped 
behind on Newark Island, hoping 
t0 save some stores, should the 
*pportunity offer, and two days after 
the others had left for the mainland 
the master, Mr Walter Anthony, 
volunteered to make his way out 
to the wreck, if it were still there, 
and try to bring back some bread. 
With @ party of men he retraced the 
Toute that had brought them to the 
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island six days before, but when 
their old ship came into view she 
was seen to be on her beam-ends, 
and a closer inspection revealed that 
she was half-full of water, almost 
broken in two, and only kept together 
by the masses of ice about her. So, 
on their reporting the situation to 
Captain Wallis, that sorely tried 
officer accepted the inevitable and 
decreed that there should be no 
further communication with her. 

But neither the Proserpine’s story 
nor Captain Wallis’s trials were yet 
over. Two days later, on Sunday, 
10th February, he learnt that the 
clearness of the weather had tempted 
Mr Anthony again to set out for 
the wreck, with Mr Kent the surgeon, 
Mr Tait the boatswain, a midship- 
man, and two seamen. This party 
had made their way on board, but, 
having delayed their return too long, 
were caught by the incoming tide 
and compelled to remain on the 
wreck. That night the bad weather 
returned; by ten o’clock a most 
violent storm was blowing offshore, 
and, coinciding as it did with an 
exceptionally high tide, all that 
remained of the Proserpine was swept 
out to sea, with the unfortunate 
men on board, so that on the follow- 
ing day not a vestige of her was 
to be seen. 

This last disaster so lowered the 
health and spirits of the captain 
that he remained on the island for 
another twelve days, unable to com- 
plete the journey to the mainland. 
Some of this time he occupied with 
the melancholy duty of composing, 
for the Admiral at Yarmouth, his 
official account of the (now undoubted) 
loss of his ship, a mournful document 
beginning: “Sir, it is with infinite 
concern that I am to inform you .. .,” 
and concluding with the hope that 
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Mr Anthony’s party might be aided 
by Providence to save their lives 
by means of one of the Proserpine’s 
boats, a hope, he pessimistically adds, 
“not founded on the most distant 
degree of human probability.” <A 
few of his men were still with him, 
but all the others were by now at 
Cuxhaven with the first lieutenant, 
waiting for the Elbe to be again 
safe for navigation and permit their 
passage home. At last, on Saturday, 
23rd February, Captain Wallis felt 
himself equal to the journey, and on 
arriving at Cuxhaven found, with 
what astonishment and delight may 
best be imagined, that his ship’s 
company was practically complete 
again; Mr Anthony and his party, 
with much to relate, having reached 
Cuxhaven only the evening before. 
Their story was this: They had 
reached the wreck at ten o’clock 
on the Sunday morning, and after 
a hasty inspection had set to work 


getting up the stores they wanted. 
During this task, and the fascinating 
business of seeking out and recover- 


ing property of their own which 
they had never expected to see again, 
time slipped by so rapidly that the 
encroaching tide encircled them before 
they were aware of it; without 
much concern they resigned them- 
selves to passing the night on board. 
No watch was kept, and the Proser- 
pine floated off in the small hours of 
Monday morning, without anyone 
perceiving it. By the time those 
on board awoke to their awkward 
predicament they had eleven fathoms 
under them: it was 5.30 in the 
morning, a gale was blowing, and 
snow was falling heavily. 

She was at least floating in an 
upright position, and the ice, which 
had pursued her to her destruction, 
now made some amends by freezing 
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thick, round her derelict hull ag i 
drifted out into the North Seq; 
without this she would certainly have 
broken in two. Several guns wer 
fired without attracting any atten. 
tion, and it was clear to the agitated 
party on board that if their om 
efforts could not save them, nothing 
else would. Mr Anthony, a resolute 
and capable seaman, determined to 
make something of their precarious, 
ice-bound derelict. His motley crew 
(surgeon, boatswain, midshipman, and 
two seamen) responded gallantly. 
Their chief danger was the Grosser 
Vogel Sand, somewhere to the east- 
ward, and the first move was to get 
her drifting in the opposite direction. 
So they hoisted the jib and fore-stay- 
sail, and loosened the fore-topsail, 
and that worked, up to a point; 
the derelict was under partial control. 
But she was half-full of water and 
seemed down by the head, so they 
embarked on the arduous task of 
heaving the four foremost guns over- 
board; then they turned to the 
pumps, and the North Sea waves 
witnessed the heroic spectacle of six 
men endeavouring to pump out 4 
600-ton wooden vessel, already almost 
in two halves. They had lowered 
the water three inches before they 
gave up. It was still blowing very 
hard. with much snow, and the Proser- 
pine, despite her icy encrustation, 
showed an irritating tendency 
luff up into the gale, until 4.30 that 
afternoon when they adopted the 
drastic expedient of cutting away 
the mizzen-mast. Their last labour, 
in what must have been a supremely 
exhausting day, was to get up the 
tackles for hoisting out one of the 
boats, lest the ice should suddenly 
let them down during the night, 
and as darkness fell they had he 
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drifting satisfactorily in a W.S.W. 
direction, with never more than sixteen 
fathoms under her. 

Next morning, wind and current 
were taking them on a _ southerly 
course, and at about eleven o’clock 
a low, ice-bound coast-line was sighted 
to leeward. Again they fired guns 
to attract attention, and hoisted the 
ensign Union downwards as a signal 
of distress; but at mid-day they 
grounded, about a mile and a half 
from the beach, and the Proserpine’s 
last voyage was over; she had 
travelled about fifty miles from the 
position of her first stranding and 
was now Off the little island of Baltrum 
in the Frisians. 

One more uneasy night had to be 
spent on board, the ice making shore 
communication impossible, but the 
Proserpine played no more tricks, 
and next morning they hoisted out 
the red cutter and pulled through 
the icefield. The last two hundred 
yards were almost impassable, and 
after trying to drag their heavy boat 
over the ice they completed the 
journey by leaping from one ice- 
lump to another, at the imminent 
tisk of their lives, and so gained the 
beach completely exhausted. It was 
Wednesday, 13th February, and they 
had been on board three days. 

For the next two days the party 
was sheltered by the Frisian fishermen, 
and became indignant witnesses of the 
wholesale looting of their ship by their 
rapacious hosts. Two boat-loads of 
islanders, about twenty-four in all, 
went off to her at daybreak next 
morning, but the indefatigable Mr 
Anthony, warned by one of his men 
what was afoot, contrived to go out 
with them. The islanders hoisted 
out the Proserpine’s other cutter, and 
proceeded to load it with muskets, 
powder, and provisions; when Mr 
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Anthony remonstrated they threatened 
to knock him down with an adze. 
By nightfall they had got between 
sixty and seventy stands of arms 
ashore, stores, provisions and car- 
penter’s tools. All next day the 
humiliating spectacle continued, the 
islanders using the Proserpine’s green 
cutter to run their booty to the 
beach, where their women stood wait- 
ing to receive it. ‘There was no 
Governor,” Mr Anthony comments 
disgustedly, “‘ or any person to whom 
I could apply for assistance.” 

By Saturday, 16th February, the 
ice had cleared sufficiently for the 
Englishmen to sail for the mainland. 
Three went in the Hamburg packet, 
fare six guineas, and the rest, which 
included Mr Anthony, in their own 
red cutter. They abandoned the 
Proserpine to the islanders, full of 
water and already much sunk in the 
sand, and on the following Friday, 
as already related, rejoined their 
shipmates at Cuxhaven. It would 
not seem that the privations and 
dangers to which these last survivors 
had been exposed had affected their 
zeal for the public service; for they 
triumphantly brought back with them 
all that had been left of Mr Grenville’s 
books and clothes. 


So ends the story of the Proserpine, 
and also of Mr Grenville’s mission ; 
for when that much delayed diplomat 
eventually reached Berlin he found 
the representative of France in posses- 
sion of the Royal ear, and Prussia 


remained obstinately neutral. The 
invasion of Holland had to be made 
from the sea instead of through 
Hanover, and the outcome was a 
short, ineffectual campaign, some un- 
profitable bickering with our Russian 
allies, then withdrawal—all glozed over 
by the well-known nursery rhyme’s 
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spirited references to “the brave 
old Duke of York,’”’ who commanded 
the unlucky expedition. 

Mr Grenville’s rebuff did not cause 
him to forget Captain Wallis, soon 
to face his court martial in England. 
To lose a ship, and very nearly a 
High Plenipotentiary as well, at such 
a crisis in the nation’s affairs, would 
require no little explanation, and in 
his first despatch from the Prussian 
capital Mr Grenville wrote vigorously 
on the captain’s behalf. He con- 
cluded: ‘When the frigate had 
unfortunately struck, that we were 
enabled to escape with our lives, 
we chiefly owe to the steadiness and 
activity of Captain Wallis, and to 
the uncommon degree of order and 
discipline which that officer had 
established in his ship’s company, 
and maintained under circumstances 
of much danger and little hope.” 

This handsome testimony the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty for- 
warded to Yarmouth, with directions 
that it be read at the court martial, 
which sat on board H.M.S. Ganges 
in Yarmouth Roads on 26th March. 
Most of the members of this Court 
had sat with Wallis on the previous 
occasion two months before. Captain 
William Bligh, late of the notorious 
Bounty, was among them. Captain 
Wallis was most honourably acquitted, 
and before they adjourned, the Presi- 
dent, by order of the Court, addressed 
the crew as follows: ‘“‘Seamen of 
the Proserpine, your conduct has 
been such as to merit the thanks 
of this Court, with that of your 
country; and I trust that the good 
example shown by you, of good order 
and obedience to command, in times 
of great difficulty and danger, will be 
held forth as worthy of imitation, 
by all the seamen of His Majesty’s 
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fleet.” To which admirable sentj. 
ments later generations may echo 
heart-felt “‘Hear! Hear!” 


A brief postscript may conclude 
the story. Mr Grenville returned to 
English polities, and for a short while 
brought his unusual experiences to 
the high office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; the lucrative sinecures 
of his political career provided the 
means to make his library unique, 
and when he died, at the ripe age 
of ninety-one, he bequeathed 20,000 
valuable books to the British Museum, 
where he is still remembered. A 
month after his acquittal Captain 
Wallis was most graciously received 
by King George III. and Queen 
Charlotte at the Levee and Drawing- 
room; Earl Fortescue, Lord Grenville’s 
brother-in-law, made the presenta- 
tion. In June he was appointed 
to the 44-gun frigate La Decade, a 
French prize fitting out at Plymouth, 
and on 28th December, with a crew 
of Nile veterans turned over to him 
from the Majestic, he sailed for the 
West Indies. There was a hard frost 
in Plymouth when La Decade sailed, 
which must have reminded her captain 
uncomfortably of his experiences earlier 
in the year, and may have reconciled 
him to his new station. The Proser- 
pine’s first lieutenant, John Wright, 
was also reappointed before long, to 
a 16-gun lugger, in command, so the 
incidents of February do not seem 
to have done anyone any particular 
harm. Nor was the name Proserpine 
long absent from the Navy list; for 
in April their Lordships decreed that 
it should be revived for a newer and 
larger frigate, the 36-gun La Bellon, 
just taken from the French, which 
brings this record to a satisfying 
and appropriate conclusion. 
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COMMENT. 


No one was particularly excited by 
the amiable generalities with which 
Mr Stalin entertained an American 
journalist at the end of January. 
Russia wants peace. Russia is ready to 
disarm if other people (who, incident- 
ally, are largely disarmed already) will 
do the same. Russia will lift the 
blockade of Berlin in return for this or 
that. Mr Stalin will meet and talk 
with President Truman, though he 
wil not venture outside the Iron 
Curtain for the purpose. On analysis 
these overtures would only have a 
meaning if they were accompanied by 
conciliatory acts; and for these the 
world is still waiting. 

In fact, the indications are all the 
other way. In recent months the war 
of nerves on Finland has been accen- 
tuated. The government of that 
battered but plucky little country has 
90 far stood its ground. But the bom- 
bardment of peevish and minatory 
notes has continued. Plays have been 
produced at Helsinki which might be 
taken as poking fun at the Com- 
munists. Two drunken revellers are 
arrested by the police, and one of 
them is found to be attached to the 
Soviet Embassy. So it goes on, no 
stick being too fragile for the beating 
of the Finnish dog. 

Then there was the demand on 
Norway to clarify her attitude towards 
the proposed North Atlantic Pact. In 
normal diplomatic circumstances such 
a request would be inadmissible ; for 
it amounted to a demand on a small 
country, which could not be suspected 
of harbouring aggressive designs against 
anybody, to explain her intentions 
about a Pact which had not yet been 
made. The Norwegian reply, being 


conciliatory but firm, gave little satis- 
faction to the Kremlin, which expects 
nothing less than a complete surrender 
to its little requests. Russia went on 
to propose a Non-aggression Pact, 
which Norway with continuing polite- 
ness declined as unnecessary. Other 
countries made Pacts of this sort with 
the Soviet Union. Of these the three 
Baltic States have been absorbed, 
Poland and Roumania have virtually 
lost their independence, and Finland 
has been robbed of an entire province. 
The record is scarcely calculated to 
encourage anyone else to follow their 
example. 

There was also the arrest and trial 
of Cardinal Mindszenty. This, it is 
true, was the work of Hungary and not 
of the Soviet Union, but the old saw— 
Qui facit per alium facit per se—was 
seldom more applicable. The Hun- 
garian Government would not have 
touched the Cardinal without the 
approval, if not the direct orders, 
of Moscow, and it followed the usual 
Soviet technique. It discovered a 
‘conspiracy’; it produced ‘ accom- 
plices’; and finally, by those dark 
methods of which it is master, it 
extracted a ‘confession.’ Of the trial 
itself little need or can be said except 
that Britons and Americans could 
have no confidence in the validity of 
proceedings from which their reporters 
appear to have been carefully ex- 
cluded. As everyone knows, the 
Cardinal’s true offence is that he is 
the leader of the Roman Church in 
Hungary and that that Church has 
been the solitary surviving voice of 
freedom in that unhappy country. 

But that is not all. Some time ago 
the Cardinal could presumably have 
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come to a compromise. He could have 
agreed to something, for example, 
which appeared to secure the irreducible 
minimum of his Church’s claims in 
the matter of education, and the 
breach would have been closed—until 
the Government thought the moment 
ripe for a fresh encroachment. But 
meanwhile the Communists in other 
countries would have been given a 
formidable weapon. A concession in 
Hungary would have been a con- 
cession everywhere else, in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and also in the 
countries of the West where Chris- 
tianity and Communism are at a 
deadlock. If the Christian front is 
breached at one point, the whole is in 
jeopardy. The Cardinal’s attitude 
seemed to many, even among his own 
supporters, to be too rigid. It was 
rigid because he knew the danger of 
allowing the Christian front to be 
broken at any single point. So he 
stood firm; and when all the truth 
is known, he may be found to 


have forfeited his reason, if not his 


life, for the Christian cause in every 
land. 


Of less immediate relevance, but 
symptomatic of the deep difference 
between Western and Soviet thought 
is the recent havoc among the genetic- 
ists. As by now everyone should be 
aware, right thinking, from the Marxist 
point of view, is not limited to politics 
and economics. It must extend to 
every branch of human activity. It 
must control art ; it must rule science ; 
it must inspire all literature ; although 
what Marxian-Leninism has to do 
with the painting of pictures, or with 
the problems of genetics, or with 
poetry or novels is more than the poor 
bourgeois mind can comprehend. But 
so it must be, and the painter, the 
poet, and the scientist who do not 
readily submit to the guidance of men 
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who know nothing about art, poetry, 
and science are to be eliminated. [f 
they are lucky, they are only cut of 
from the work they have been doing; 
if they are unlucky, they are also cut 
off from their families and their homes 
and sent to perish in some bleak and 
lonely place. An outstanding example 
is Vasilov, once President of the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences and 
a Foreign Member of our own Royal 
Society. During the war he fell under 
suspicion of ‘ deviationist ’ tendencies 
—or more probably of undesirable 
foreign affiliations. He just dis. 
appeared. The first story allowed to 
emerge was that he had been shot 
while trying to escape from Russia. 
The tale was not well received, even 
in a country trained to swallow tall 
stories, and presently a new version 
was released. Vasilov had been sent 
to a remote spot in North-east Siberia 
and had died there “‘ while breeding 
frost-resistant plants.’’ As the place 
in question is the site of one of the 
worst forced-labour camps in_ the 
country, and has a climate warranted 
to kill, the second version was no more 
reassuring than the first had been. 
Incidents of this kind show the 
nature of the chasm separating East 
from West and suggest the hopeless- 
ness of any enduring agreement be- 
tween them. The East is tethered to 
a philosophy which annuls_ every 
human right, while the West adheres 
to a rule and tradition inherited from 
its Christian past. So the difference 
at bottom is not political or economic 
or cultural, but religious. It has been 
said that wherever we find a false idea 
about man, the origin lies in a false 
idea of God. That is very much what 
has happened in Communism, which 
began by rejecting God and has ended 
by rejecting man. It is hardly sur 
prising that those who are still seeking 
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—in the jargon of dialectics—a ‘ syn- 
thesis’ between Christianity and Com- 
mmism have not made any progress 
at all. 

The other day a distinguished 
American Senator, returning to the 
United States in the Queen Elizabeth, 
was introduced to Mr Vyshinsky, who 
was a fellow-passenger. Holding the 
latter's hand, the Senator said, “ Mr 
Vyshinsky, every night I pray that 
Britain, America, Russia, and the 
other nations of the world will have a 
sincere desire for peace and will be 
adequate to consummate that desire 
through a more effective form of inter- 
national co-operation.’’ To which Mr 
Vyshinsky merely replied: “I don’t 
pray.” He could hardly have put the 
difference more succinctly. 


The debate on Palestine at the end 
of January gave the Government a 
jolt. Whatever may be Mr Bevin’s 
merits as a Foreign Secretary—and 
over Palestine he has had something 
leas than justice—he is a bad Parlia- 
mentarian. It may be that when he 
was first elected during the war, he was 
too old a dog to learn the new tricks 
of the House of Commons. He is 
almost intolerably discursive, in manner 
a8 well as in matter, and even when he 
is reading a speech from a carefully 
prepared script, he contrives somehow 
to give the impression of rambling 
along and losing his points in a jungle 
of digressions. Mr Pickthorne’s com- 
plaint during the debate might have 
been put more politely, but it ex- 
pressed the feelings of most members 
on both sides of the House. On that 
occasion Mr Bevin neither convinced 
hor appeased his critics, and probably 
was only saved from a rougher handling 
in the division lobby by the Prime 
Minister’s skilful appeal to the loyalty 
and sense of discipline of the Party. 
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As it was, the majority dropped to 
ninety, a number of Socialist rebels 
remaining defiantly in their seats as 
their comrades trooped out to vote. 
Ninety was bad enough, and many 
Conservatives recalled how in 1940 a 
similar drop brought Mr Chamberlain’s 
Government to an end. The analogy, 
however, was not very close. In 1940 
the vote reflected the growing popular 
unrest at the way in which the war 
was being carried on. Everyone was 
anxious and uneasy: almost everyone 
felt the moment had come to replace 
Mr Chamberlain by Mr Churchill. 
There is no such popular feeling about 
Palestine. The electors are not really 
interested in a country so remote and 
a problem so complicated. If it were 
possible to get an opinion out of them, 
probably their sympathies would be 
found to be more with the Arabs than 
with the new State of Israel; and 
assuredly no one wants to replace Mr 
Bevin by Mr Crossman. At any rate 


the shrunken majority was the swallow 
that will not make a Tory summer. 
The House turned to other business 
and the division lists to their previous 
form. 


One remarkable omission in the 
debate was any reference, except by 
Mr Bevin himself, to the plight of the 
displaced Arabs. Even now many 
people are unaware of the character 
and scale of this tragedy. A large 
number of the old inhabitants of 
Palestine have been driven out. Their 
villages have been looted and de- 
stroyed. Their fields and orange 
groves have been taken away from 
them and settled on by a new swarm 
of Jewish immigrants. Nothing like 
it has happened in Palestine since the 
Children of Israel first entered the 
Promised Land and dispossessed the 
Canaanites. It is one way of turning 
@ minority into a majority, and so 
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satisfying the sticklers for the letter of 
a democratic decision. 

It is also an historical irony. For 
here are the Jews, on the morrow of 
the most fearful persecution their race 
has ever known, taking from the 
Gentiles an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. In Germany 
and Poland, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, their people were turned out 
of their homes, robbed of their pro- 
perty, and herded into concentration 
camps, where all of them were mal- 
treated and most of them were mur- 
dered. In Palestine the Jews have 
dealt out a not dissimilar measure to 
the Arabs, and although someorie else 
is providing the concentration camps, 
and the treatment in them is not at all 
inhuman, the reports now reaching this 
country of the death rate among the 
victims suggest that the ultimate 
result may not be very different either. 
So little do people learn from their own 
misfortunes, and so heavy is the load 
of bitterness and hatred the new Israel 
is piling up for itself in the Middle 
East. 


Sir Alan Herbert, as a Burgess of 
Oxford University, has proprietary 
rights in lost causes, some of which 
have been well worth discovering, 
while others, having once been mis- 
laid, were better left undisturbed. 
Among these must be counted the 
cause of those who are now opposing 
the union of Newfoundland with 
Canada; and since Sir Alan’s side of 
the argument has been heard in Parlia- 
ment and the Press, almost to the 
exclusion of any other side, it is only 
fair to recall the facts. 

Newfoundland, for reasons of its 
own, did not join the Confederation of 
Canada when it was formed. The 
gate was left open, but Newfoundland 
would not enter. Instead, until 1934, 


[Apri 
it led an independent life, first ag , 
Colony under Responsible Governmen; 
and later as a Dominion. By then its 
finances were in disorder, its economic 
situation was desperate, and its Gover. 
ment was discredited. Accordingly, a 
the request of Newfoundland itself. 
the Government of the United King. 
dom came in to administer the country 
by Commission until solvency shoul 
have been restored. After fourteen 
years of honest but unimaginative 
government, it seemed that the moment 
had come to reconsider the situation. 
There were four possible courses. The 
first was for government by Commis. 
sion to continue. The second was 
that the country should revert to 
Responsible Government. The third 
was that it should join Canada. The 
fourth was union, either economic or 
political, with the United States. 

Only a small part of the population 
wanted the Commission to stay on. 
The supporters of Responsible Govern. 
ment, on the one hand, and of Con- 
federation on the other, were fairly 
evenly matched. The idea of some 
form of union with the United States 
was limited to a small but influential 
section of the people, mostly those who 
were attracted by the thought of the 
loaves and fishes that might come their 
way as the result. When it was plain 
that the policy had no chance of 
immediate success, these people threw 
in their lot with the advocates of 
Responsible Government, in the belief 
that this would lead to closer relations 
with the United States. 

A correspondent in Canada, who 
lived for many years in Newfoundland, 
gives the background :— 

“The people of Newfoundland are 
divided sharply into the few very rid 
and the many very poor. The stan- 
dard of living of the ordinary outport 
people is incredibly low—I lived, with 
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my wife and baby, among them in the 
game sort of little house (at one time 
in @ shack) as the ordinary worker 
has, and all around me I saw condi- 
tions which would horrify the poorest 
Englishman. I need not go into 
details, but I can assure you that 
things which you would think un- 
elievable are accepted as normal in 
Newfoundland outports. In contrast 
to this, there is the small merchant 
community, most of which has literally 
# much money that it doesn’t know 
what to do with it. Because of this 
disparity of wealth, two evils have 
arisen in the Colony: first, the only 
standard by which a man is judged is 
money—which means in fact a new 
American car every year, new American 
dothes, unlimited tinned food, and 
wlimited supplies of rum ...; and 
xeondly, this wealth disparity has 
resulted in politicians as a whole being 
completely distrusted by the people. 
In a country where graft is a tradi- 
tional mainstay of politics, no one will 
lieve that anyone can be in any 
sition of importance except for what 
heean get out of it.” 

Add to this that the cost of living, 
by the manipulations of the mer- 
chants, is very high, about fifty per 
cent higher, our correspondent reckons, 
than it is in Canada; while wages, 
again by his reckoning, are “at least 
me-third higher’ in Canada than in 
Newfoundland. The poor man is 
penalised, whereas the rich man 
“probably has a net income higher 


than any Englishman who pays income 
tax.” 


In the first referendum, Responsible 
Government had a slight majority 
ower Confederation, Commission being 
avery bad third. The second refer- 
dum, held in July of last year, was 
sccordingly a straight fight between 
Responsible Government and Con- 
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federation. The League pressing for 
Responsible Government entered the 
fight with only one disability—it was 
defending a state of affairs not easily 
distinguishable from a racket. It has 
behind it nearly all the money in 
the country; it controls the Press 
and most of the Radio programmes. 
Yet Confederation won by a clear 
majority. Negotiations with Canada 
followed and an agreement was 
reached whereby Newfoundland will 
enter the Confederation—a result which 
most people will feel is eighty years 
overdue. 

That should be the end of the story, 
and surely a happy ending, since the 
moral to be drawn from the years of 
independence is that Newfoundland 
has not the political or economic 
strength to stand by itself and must 
eventually have joined one of its two 
great neighbours. Now it has chosen 
Canada, and the Dominion, without 
showing any marked enthusiasm for 
taking over a territory which is likely 
to be a liability for many years to 
come, has dealt fairly and even gener- 
ously with its small neighbour. 

The League, however, has by no 
means given up hope, and through the 
kindness of Sir Alan Herbert has been 
enabled to put its case before the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Having accepted the referendum and 
done its best to win, now that it has 
been beaten it wants to reverse the 
result. It is argued that the refer- 
endum should be set aside because 
Confederation had the support of only 
45°2 per cent of the registered voters. 
The argument is preposterous and 
would disqualify most of the Govern- 
ments that have ruled this country in 
recent years. An election or a refer- 
endum must be decided by those who 
actually take part in it and not by 
those who have not taken the trouble 
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to record their votes. Again it is 
affirmed that the British North America 
Act envisaged only territories under 
Responsible Government as partners 
to the Confederation. The referendum 
therefore should be ignored and a 
separate Newfoundland Government 
set up again to carry on the negotia- 
tions with Canada. But this is to 
carry legalism too far. What the Act 
was intended to safeguard was the free 
choice of the people of a Province to 
come in or to stay out. It certainly 
did not contemplate the exclusion of 
any Province against the wishes of its 
inhabitants. The hope behind this 
argument is that Responsible Govern- 
ment would postpone union, probably 
indefinitely ; for the Old Gang—or 
rather the successors of the Old Gang— 
would know very well how to manage 
the negotiations with Canada so that 
they would come to nothing. 

So far the Government of the United 
Kingdom has turned a deaf ear to the 
persuasiveness of Sir Alan Herbert. 
At the moment of writing it appears 
that the matter is to go before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The whole controversy is an 
unhappy chapter in the history of the 
Commonwealth, and even if the League 
fails to upset the referendum, it can 
still do great harm to the relations 
between Canada and Newfoundland 
during the first critical years of their 
partnership. 


The 300th anniversary of the execu- 
tion of King Charles I. was accom- 
panied by the publication of a number 
of new books on him, on his sons, and 
on the Jacobite movement. In recent 
years the king may be said to have 
enjoyed his own again; at least to 
the extent that in the books and the 
articles which have lately appeared, 
an appreciation has been shown of the 
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man Charles was, and of the cause fo 
which he died, which would haye 
sounded strangely to an earlier gener. 
tion of historians. The truth is that 
in 1649 King Charles redeemed his 
failure in government and in war, the 
occasional duplicity of his policy, the 
surrender of Strafford, the Courts of 
Star Chamber and High Commission, 
and all else in the old indictment 
against him, not only by the courage 
and dignity with which he met his end, 
but by his last piercing insight into the 
true issue between him and his judges, 
And that issue is still, in a measure, 
unsettled. The king’s words—‘“If 
Power without Law may make Lav, 
I do not know a subject in England 
who can be sure of his life or anything 
he can call his own ’’—are as true of 
these times as they were of those. He 
was delivering a charge against the 
totalitarians of every age. 

The words were to find their first 
vindication during the years that 
followed, when recurring wars and the 
rule of the major-generals so sickened 
people with the Commonwealth that 
they gave King Charles’s son a wel- 
come such as no monarch had had 
before him or has had since. The 
Restoration has often been treated as 
@ mere reaction, an _ interruption, 
which ended in 1688, to the progress 
of Parliament to the supreme position. 
Yet it was more than that. The 
king by his death made sure the 
monarchy ; but his death also pro- 
claimed the limits to arbitrary power 
of every kind. Above the prerogative 
of kings and the privilege of Parlis- 
ment, man has certain natural rights 
which are not to be infringed ; and it 
was these which Charles asserted in his 
last hours. 

This is far from saying, as the ne0- 
Jacobites might say, that the wrong 
side won at Naseby ; that the Revolu- 
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tin of 1688 was a blunder and the 
failure of the ’Forty-five a tragedy. 
The Roundheads were an unattractive 
gowd, and no monarchs were less 
romantic than the first Georges, so 
that most of us are Jacobite in sym- 
pathy. Yet if, after Edghill, Charles 
had marched on London, taken it, and 
fnished the war; or if James II. had 
advanced from Salisbury and driven 
William of Orange into the sea; or if 
Charles Edward had gone on from 
Derby and chased the “wee wee 
German lairdie”” back to Hanover, 
the monarchy would probably have 
conformed to the French pattern and 
been swept away later by as bloody a 
revolution as overthrew the Bourbons. 


The Parliamentary victory did at 
least mean that power would pass 
peacefully and gradually, within the 
framework of the constitution, from 
the king to the Whig aristocracy, from 
these to the commercial and middle 
classes, and finally to the people 


themselves. 

So much perhaps Sir Charles Petrie, 
whose excellent book on the first 
phase of the Jacobite Movement? has 
recently appeared, would concede, 
though he does not hide his sympathy 
with the fallen House of Stuart. But 
his purpose is to describe rather than 
to moralise; and his account of the 
various crises in the Stuart cause could 
hardly be bettered. Possibly he sets 
the chances of the Jacobites too high, 
but he shows the fate that haunted 
their ventures and their followers and 
confounded their counsels. If James 
in 1688 had been something more than 
the shadow of the man who charged 
with Turenne ; if he had not left the 
comtry; if he had abdicated in 
favour of his son; if Dundee had not 
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fallen at Killiecrankie ; if the Fifteen 
had had the leaders of the ’Forty-five 
or the ’Forty-five the popular support 
of the ’Fifteen . . . much of the charm 
of the subject is in these speculations. 
What is made clear is that after James 
had left the country the Stuarts had 
their best opportunity of returning in 
1715, and that they lost it chiefly 
because they had then no better 
leaders than Bolingbroke, Ormonde, 
and Mar. Bolingbroke was a brilliant 
politician whose nerve broke at the 
crucial moment. Ormonde was a 
“lath painted to look like steel.’ 
‘Bobbing John’ was an unreliable 
man and an incompetent commander. 
The bewildered soldiery at Sheriffmuir 
were not the only men who must have 
sighed for “‘ an hour of Dundee.” 


The extracts from the forthcoming 
Life of Archbishop Lord Lang of 
Lambeth,? which appeared in the 
‘ Sunday Times’ during January, have 
disposed of some of the mysteries 
surrounding the abdication of King 
Edward VIII. The Duke of Windsor’s 
own account, which is credibly re- 
ported to be now in manuscript, may 
dispose of some more. It is at least 
clear that the Archbishop’s part was 
not nearly so great as many thought 
it to be at the time. He did not 
inspire the Bishop of Bradford’s ‘ in- 
discretion,’ by which the Press was 
freed from its self-imposed silence. 
He did not discuss the problem with 
King Edward VIII. He did not issue 
any sort of ultimatum to the Prime 
Minister or indicate to him or to any- 
one else that he would not crown the 
King if the latter persisted in marrying 
Mrs Simpson. He was only asked for 
his advice on a single occasion, upon a 
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subsidiary point which arose after the 
Abdication had been settled. He was 
kept informed of what was happening, 
and was in the confidence of all but 
one of those who were chiefly con- 
cerned, but his intervention was never 
necessary. Since he was satisfied with 
the way in which the Prime Minister 
was playing the hand, he was content 
to be an interested spectator and no 
more. The decision was forced not 
by the Archbishop but by the Prime 
Minister of Australia, who made it 
plain that in the circumstances his 
country could not accept Edward VIII. 
as its crowned King, the Archbishop’s 
note to this effect being confirmed by 
Lord Baldwin shortly before his death. 

The legend of the active inter- 
ference of the Archbishop was fostered 
by the broadcast he made shortly 
after the event. About this there will 
always be two opinions. Many, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister himself, 
welcomed the broadcast as “‘ the voice 
of Christian England.” Others saw or 
professed to see in it a man exulting 
ungenerously over a fallen foe. No 
doubt the Archbishop allowed his 
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strong sense of the dramatic to carry 
him away and should in places haye 
put his points differently. On the 
ordinary occasion he was the most 
felicitous of orators, a master of the 
mot juste ; but once or twice, as during 
the first world war when he spoke of 
his “sacred memories ”’ of the Kaiser, 
he misjudged the temper of his audi. 
ence and the effect of his words. At 
any rate most thinking people will 
agree that after the Abdication he was 
expected to say something, that what 
he did say was substantially right, and 
that in particular his rebuke of the 
late King’s entourage was badly 
needed. 

How far the legend will be dispelled 
by these revelations is doubtful. We 
live in the age of films, and a good 
picture must have villains and heroes 
in black and white, with no confusing 
shades of grey. The film of the future 
will doubtless cherish the conception 
of a scheming old politician and a sly 
old prelate putting their heads together 
to work the downfall of a young king 
and his chosen bride. This would be 
Hollywood, but not the truth. 
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